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MPORTANT political events have fol- 
] lowed one another with great rapidity in 

Pennsylvania during the past fortnight. 
First there was the exposure concerning a 
bond of indemnity given by certain leading 
State officials and politicians to the State 
Treasurer to protect him against loss incident 
to the payment of certain employees of the late 


Legislature, whose appointments were not in 


accordance with the law. Heretofore, we are 
informed, Governor Hastings has approved 
the appropriation for these extra employees 
(who for the most part have “claims” for 
party work), but this year he saw fit to inter- 
pose his veto. The State Treasurer insisted 
on indemnification for the payments he had 
made, and in this way the whole matter came 
to light. Two leading State officials, the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth (General 
Frank Reeder) and Deputy Attorney-General 
Elkin, were requested to resign because they 
had signed the indemnity bond, the Governor 
holding that the payments by the State 
Treasurer were unconstitutional, and that 
these officials were guilty of promoting and 
condoning an unconstitutional. act. These 
gentlemen, both of whom happened to be 
strong Quay men, and one of whom, Elkin, is 
now the Chairman of the State Republican 
Campaign Committee, made extended and 
detailed statements concerning their action 
with the bond. These convinced many per- 
sons that the Governor had full knowledge of 
all the facts, that he was to a certain extent a 
participant in the wrong done, and that the 
removals were made for. political reasons 
rather than on public grounds. The papers, 
nevertheless, were disposed to approve the 
Governor’s action, because the foisting of 
political followers upon the State has steadily 
grown of late years, and has become a scan- 


of considerable magnitude. 


& 


Untortunately, Governor Hastings’s next 
Step was such as to confirm the charge brought 
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against him. To the chagrin of his best 
supporters, he appointed David Martin to 
succeed General Reeder as Secretary of the 
Commonwealth. Next to the Governor him- 
self, the Secretary of the Commonwealth has 
the most important and dignified position in 
the State. David Martin, the appointee, has 
for ten years past been the virtual boss of 
Philadelphia, by reason of his leadership in 
what was known as the Ward Combine. 
Until two years ago he was Senator Quay’s 
right-hand man and representative in Phila- 
delphia; but in January, 1895, Martin set up 
for himself as boss, and cut loose from Quay. 
Mr. Martin’s record as boss of Philadelphia 
is too well known to need further comment. 
He represents that which is worst in modern 
American municipal politics, and the machine 
which he has succeeded in building up repre- 
sents the very perfection of corrupt ring pol- 
itics. He first gained notoriety as the leader 
of a gang of toughs in the northeastern sec- 
tion of the city, and his methods ever since 
have been of the same order; but there is no 
disputing his political power in Philadelphia. 
The action of the Governor in deposing a 
strong Quay man and substituting Mr. Mar- 
tin, who for the last two years has been the 
most prominent opponent of Senator Quay in 
political matters, seems to indicate that the 
Governor intends to make a fight for State 
leadership, and possibly for the succession of 
Senator Quay in 1899. Governor Hastings, 
in an interview, states that he appointed Mr. 
Martin not only because of his “ fitness,” but 
also as a matter of gratitude for political 
services Martin had rendered him in 1894. 
In other words, public offices are private per- 
quisites. 


Last week the country was shocked by two 
fresh exhibitions of savagery. One was at 
Versailles, a county seat in southeastern In- 
diana, where five men awaiting trial for 


housebreaking were taken from the jail and 
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lynched, and the other at Hogansville, a vil- 
lage in a strongly negro district in Georgia, 
where the negro postmaster was riddled with 
bullets by a mob as he was closing his office 
at night. In both of these cases the public 
ignominy was the greater because the provo- 
cation was not that which has usually im- 
pelled communities to wreak vengeance in 
hot blood. In the Indiana community there 
had been a succession of burglaries, but only 
two of the five men killed without trial had 
been caught in an overt act. The others 
were their associates, against whom another 
former associate gave damaging evidence. 
In the Georgia community the only offense 
of the victim was the holding of a public 
office which white men wanted. The whites 
in the community had protested against the 
appointment of the negro, had made it im- 
possible for him to rent an office except in 
the negro quarter, had as far as possible 
transferred their business to a neighboring 
office with a white postmaster, and finally, 
finding that none of these things injured any 
one but themselves, they gave countenance 
to the desperate measure at last resorted to. 
We do not mean to say that the better 
members of the community justified the 
attempt to murder the postmaster, but the 
local sentiment was so imbued with race 
hatred that acts of terrorism from the violent 
element were inevitable. Similarly in Indiana 
the responsibility for the defiance of law and 
momentary effacement of humanity does not 
belong solely to the members of the mob. 


The toleration of such outlawry manifested 


by the local community, and by the larger 
community to which we all belong, is an in- 
dispensable accessory to these crimes. In 
Indiana, we are glad to note, Governor Mount 
has declared in favor of vigorous meas- 
ures for bringing to justice the members of 
the mob, and at Washington the Administra- 
tion is showing that it will not be terrorized by 
the brutal treatment of the negro appointee. 
Whatever may be our views regarding 
the failures of courts of justice to punish 
criminals, and whatever may be our views 
regarding the appointment of postmasters 
because of their party allegiance instead of 
their acceptability to the people to be served, 
every friend of government by law is bound 
to give the heartiest support to the public 
officials who show a determination to check 
the aggressions of mob violence. It is per- 


haps worthy of note that the Indiana lynch- 
ing has made probable acts of recrimination 
from the families of the victims, and it is 
certainly worthy of note that the lynchings of 
the last few years in the South have simply 
stirred the bad blood of both blacks and whites, 
and made the crimes of both races more fre- 
quent. One crime never prevents, but always 
begets, another. 


We clip from the New York “Evening 
Post” the following admirable statement of the 
recent decision of Judge Cox in an important 
civil service case: 


The decision as to the power of removal ren- 
dered by Judge Cox, of the District of Colum. 
bia Supreme Court, is not final, but his position 
is so thoroughly buttressed by opinions of the 
United States Supreme Court on various points 
involved that there seems every reason to expect 
that it will be sustained by the higher tribunal. 
The Postmaster-General had asked for the resig- 
nation of the Superintendent of Mails at Louis- 
ville, and removed him when the resignation was 
not furnished. The Superintendent denied his 
superior’s right to depose him without giving rea- 
sons, because of the civil service rule promulgated 
by the President a few weeks ago, which declares 
that “no removal shall be made from any posi- 
tion subject to competitive examination, except 
for just cause and upon written charges filed with 
the head of the department or other appointing 
officer, and of which the accused shall have full 
notice and an opportunity to make defense.” The 
decision of the court is that the power to appoint, 
lodged in the head of an executive department, 
has always carried with it the power to remove, 
and that the only restriction put upon this power 
by the Civil Service Act is the prohibition of re- 
moval for a refusal to make contributions for po- 
litical purposes. Any other restriction, Judge Cox 
holds, must come in the same way, by the express 
legislation of Congress, and any rule made by 
President or Civil Service Commission, or both, 
which imposes any other restriction is void. 


The Outlook has always insisted that 
the law neither did interfere nor ought to 
interfere with the power of removal. Such 
power of removal is absolutely necessary to 


the undivided responsibility of the heads of 
departments, which is the first condition of 


good service. No man can be justly held 
responsible for subordinates whom he is 
powerless to remove, or whom he can re- 


move only after making specific complaints . 


of malfeasance or inefficiency in office, and 
proving them to the satisfaction of an in- 
dependent tribunal. The power of removal 
ought to be absolute and the removal in 
stantaneous, though it might be reasonable 


= 


to allow the office-holder to apply for a hear- 
ing, analogous to a court martial, to guard 
against palpable injustice. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether there is any practical necessity 
for such a provision. What an honest civil 
service requires is such provisions as will 
prevent a superior officer from being tempted 
to remove a competent subordinate in order 
to make room for a personal or political favor- 
ite; and the provision requiring him to make 
his selection from a comparatively small 
number of persons, who have proved their 
competency for the appointment, either by 
their past efficiency in office or by an examina- 
tion before a tribunal which has no political 
or personal interests to serve, is the best 
method which has yet been discovered to 
secure this result. Judge Cox’s decision will 
tend to preserve the undivided responsi- 
bility of the heads of departments, without 
weakening the guards which protect them 
from temptation in making their appoint- 
ments. 


An editorial on another page discusses the 


issues of the coming municipal campaign in 
the Greater New York as related to Mr. 


_Low’s utterances in his letter accepting the 


Citizens’ Union nomination as Mayor. We 
may briefly summarize here the contents of 
that letter: Mr. Low at the outset reasserts 
his determination to accept no nomination if 
there were attached to it any obligation, ex- 
pressed or implied, in case of election, other 
than the obligation of the official oath as 
Mayor to make the interests of the city the 
paramount concern in the discharge of every 
duty. He declares that he is a Republican 
and expects to remain one, but that he holds, 
with the Citizens’ Union, that the Mayor 
should be free from all partisan obligations, 
and promises, if elected, that “the patron- 
age of the city shall not be used, so far as 
it is in the Mayor’s power to prevent it, 
for the purpose of either strengthening or 
weakening one party or another, or any faction 
of any party. I shall try to make an adminis- 
tration that will be honest, broad-minded, 
efficient and businesslike, and considerate of 
the interests of every citizen.” 


Specifically, Mr. Low asserts of the Civil 
Service that non-partisan tests of fitness 
should be fairly applied, and place be depend- 
€nt solely on fitness and good service; of 
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City Home Rule, that it is vital that the city 
should govern itself; of Rapid Transit, that 
the system voted for in 1894 should be 
speedily completed, and communication be- 
tween the boroughs in every way facilitated ; 
of Labor, that the State laws should be ad- 
ministered in both spirit and letter ; of Educa- 
tion and Commercial Interests, that these 
should be earnestly promoted. What Mr. 
Low has to say on the important subject of 
Public Franchises we quote entire in the edi- 
torial referred to above; of the equally im- 
portant subject of the Excise question he 
says: 

The Raines Law, in my belief, contains the germ 
of an excise system far better than that which it 
supplanted, in that it has relieved the liquor 
traffic of the arbitrary control of excise boards, 
and has substituted for this a grant of explicit 
rights that can be enforced at law. Where the 
Raines Law fails as applied to New York it fails 
because it does not take into account the public 
sentiment of the city. New York, while charac- 
teristically an American city, is also, as the Ger- 
mans say, a world-city. It is cosmopolitan in 
fact and cosmopolitan in sentiment. Men of 
every sort of upbringing must be able to live in 
such a city happily and naturally—of course with 
due regard to the rights and convictions of others. 
Legislators on this subject should never forget 
that the excise law stands midway between the 
laws that everybody believes in and the dead laws 
that nobody believes in, that the effective public 
sentiment behind it, locally, is the only permanent 
force on which to depend in its administration. 
For this reason, in my opinion, an excise law, so 
far as it affects the daily life and the habits of the 
people, should reflect the public opinion of the 
city. On such points, in case of radical differ- 
ences of opinion, I should take the appeal to the 
people themselves. Ina community like this I 
know of no better way to secure for an excise law 
the support of a public sentiment that will sustain 
its even enforcement. 


Finally, Mr. Low reiterates his understand- 
ing that the object of those who have urged 
him to be a candidate is “to secure for this 
imperial city the opportunity to start upon its 
new career under an administration pledged 
to make the interests of the city its supreme 
care,” and again pledges himself loyally to 
carry out that purpose, if elected. 


There has been no general spread of the 
yellow fever epidemic the past week in any 
one town. In New Orleans and at Ocean 
Springs there have been a few new cases, but 
the number of deaths has been very small, 
and it seems certain that the prevailing type 
of the disease is a rather mild one. On the 
other hand, several places heretofore free 
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from the epidemic are beginning to report 
undoubted cases— Mobile, Ala., Jackson and 
Edwards, Miss., and one or two other towns. 
From Jackson arush of fugitives took place 
as soon as it was sure that the dreaded dis- 
ease was really present. There has been no 
systematic quarantine under State authority. 
but uninfected places are very generally en- 
forcing a local “shot-gun ”’ quarantine against 
suspected visitors. Travel and business are 
seriously interfered with. In Mississippi the 
Governor was forced to send troops to pro- 
tect railroad property, which was being de- 
stroyed by a mob in Meridian who were 
incensed at the railway company for running 
trains from Jackson through Meridian at a 
very slow rate of speed (four miles an hour, 
it is said), after Meridian had refused to allow 
such trains to make a stop there. An early 
frost or even cool weather is fervently hoped 
for throughout the endangered regions ; it is 
generally held that the disease cannot spread 
if the temperature is below 70° Fahrenheit, 
and that a sharp frost (not at all uncommon 
in the South in the early fall) always termi- 
nates an epidemic. Increased attention to 


sanitary conditions is now, as always, the , 


lesson of such a pestilence. 


The rumor that the Bank of England has 
consented to keep one-fifth of its reserve in 
silver on certain conditions proves to be true. 
The conditions, as anticipated, are that 
France as well as the United States shall 
open its mints to the free coinage of silver, 
and that the Bank shall be enabled to pur- 
chase its silver on satisfactory terms. This 
step would only involve a total purchase of 
about $35,000,000—tthat is, less than the 
United States converted into currency yearly 
-under the Sherman Act. By itself this would 
mean but a slight lessening of the demand for 
gold and the consequent lowness of prices. 
Its significance comes from the fact that this 
concession from the Bank of England was 
considered more difficult to obtain than the 
reopening of the Indian mints. The pres- 
ent distress in India—aggravated by the 
fall in the value of the silver in which 
the savings of the Hindus are stored—has 
made the reopening of her mints seem 
the inevitable accompaniment of interna- 
tional bimetallism in case the English Gov- 
ernment were not absolutely hostile to that 
reform. The step taken by the Bank of 
England, after conference with the Ministry, 
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assures the world that England is willing to 
co-operate with other nations in the effort to 
bring to an end the era of falling prices and 
commercial depression. That this step should 
be taken at the request of France as well as 
of the United States makes bimetallists 
everywhere more hopeful of the fulfillment of 
their desires. The fact that France alone for 
seventy years (1803-1873) kept silver and 
gold at the legal ratio, though silver was rela. 
tively more abundant than now, gives basis 
for the belief of bimetallists in the ability of 
France and the United States to restore and 
maintain parity between the metals. The 
concession of the Bank of England indicates, 
if not a co-operation of English financiers in 
a movement toward international bimetallism, 


at least that the attempt of other nations to 


re-establish a parity between gold and silver 
would not meet their opposition. But the fact 
must not be ignored that this proposition of 
the Bank has elicited a great deal of opposi- 
tion from the conservative journals. 


The return to work of many thousand soft- 
coal miners at higher wages not only adds to 
the purchasing power of the people, but also 
benefits the coal-carrying railways, which 


' have, almost without exception, suffered 


greatly from the recent labor trouble. The 
strike among anthracite-coal miners does 


-not affect one-fifth as many hands as did 


the difficulty among the _ bituminous-coal 
workers. The market for labor elsewhere is 
better; according to “ Dun’s Review,” textile 
mills are more fully employed than at any 
time in recent years. Wheat, corn, and cot 
ton were lower in price last week because of re- 
ports indicating larger cropsin each. Thephe- 
nomenal exports of wheat and corn continue. 
To the marketing of cotton is due not only the 
higher rates which ruled for money last week, 
but also the break in sterling exchange. Ex- 
change is now only fractionally above the 
gold-importing point. Speaking of gold. im 
ports, it is interesting to note that during 
August they exceeded exports by nearly 
$2,400,000. The excess of merchandise ex 
ports over imports, however, was over forty 
million dollars; indeed, the exports were the 
largest for any August on record. Of im 
ports, those free of duty amounted to ove! 
twenty-one million dollars, an increase of hal 
a million as against the corresponding month 
a year ago. The dutiable imports amounted 
to $18,600,000, a decrease of nearly ten mill 
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jons. For the eight months of the calendar 
year the value of exports has increased over 
sixty millions as against the same eight 
months in 1896, and the imports have in- 
creased over seventy-five millions. Total ex- 
ports, however, for 1897 have exceeded im- 
ports by over ninety-five millions. 


& 


Ex-President George T. Fairchild, of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, has pub- 
lished an open letter replying to the state- 
ment recently made by the Fusion Regents 
defending the reorganization of the Faculty. 
Most appropriately, he warmly defends his 
colleagues who were refused re-election. 
Several correspondents have written us in a 
similar vein, one of them even declaring that 
‘the honor was “ rather in being removed than 
in being retained.” The question of public 
interest, however, is not that as to the qualifi- 
cations of the teachers of the various sciences, 
-but concerning the purpose of the reorgani- 
zation. Regarding this President Fairchild 
makes one point of great importance. The 
men who will have entire charge of the teach- 
-ing of economics under the new administration 
are, without exception, progressives or radi- 
cals. There is not a conservative among them. 
Professor Bemis, while conservative regard- 
ing Socialism, made his National reputation 
by exposing the extortions of gas com- 
panies. Professor Frank Parsons, while con- 
servative respecting the free coinage of silver, 
made his National reputation by his champion- 
ship of the public ownership of monopolies. 
President Will, who also is expected to teach 
economics, is a pronounced advocate of the 
free coinage of silver, and of a system of 
paper money so regulated as to maintain uni- 
formity of prices. The Republicans in the 
Faculty may outnumber these men four to one, 
but the chairs occupied by the Republicans 
are such that they will probably have no op- 
portunity to express their views on economics 
in the class-room. Inasmuch as the new 


administration disclaims all desire to make 


the State college a partisan institution, it 
should prove its sincerity by having at least 
one Professor to expound the Republican 


views respecting economic questions. A 


State college should not have even the appear- 
ance of a partisan institution. 


President Andrews, ot Brown University, 
last week withdrew his resignation as Presi- 


dent, stating that arrangements had been 
made by which he could devote his entire 
time to the interests of the institution. The 
attitude of the Board of Trustees as expressed 
at their recent meeting was entirely satisfac- 
tory to him, and he had insisted upon his res- 
ignation only because he had engaged to give 
the greater part of his time to the Cosmopoli- 
tan University. Now that he is released 
-from these obligations, he gladly resumes his 
old work. The announcement was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm by the students 
at Brown, and in this enthusiasm all friends 
of the liberty of teaching will share. The 
manliness of President Andrews’s attitude, and 
the cordial support he received from educators 
and newspapers opposed to his political creed, 
will both make for the dignity and influence 
of American professorships and tend to pre- 
vent factional bitterness from perpetuating in 
our democracy one of the worst evils of the 
old despotism. 


Interesting information concerning the 
Klondike accompanies the seventeenth an- 
mual report of the British Columbia Board of 
‘Trade, just issued at Victoria. Gold was 
first discovered in the Yukon basin in 1881, 
but there has been comparatively little excite- 
ment about mining claims until a year ago. 
As yet no paying deposits of gold have been 
found in the main river itself, the rich placers 
being upon its tributaries. Of the routes 
thither, after the mention of those now in use, 
‘we are not surprised to find a commendation 
of the proposed one by the Stickeen River, 
as it will have the advantage of being wholly 
in British territory. Though the mouth 
of the river is in United States territory, 
British subjects have the same right to navi- 
gate it as American citizens. The river is 
navigable for steamers of light draught a 
hundred and twenty-five miles from its mouth. 
While the current is swift, there are no 
rapids, properly so called. The river is open 
for navigation from the end of April to 
the end of November. The distance from 
the head of navigation of the Stickeen to 
Lake Teslin, the source of the Hootalinqua 
River, is about a hundred and fifty miles, and 
a company has already been incorporated to, 
build a railway over this portion of the route. 


_ We would add that surveys are also about to 


be made for a line, a hundred and sixty miles 
long, running from the head of Taku Inlet to 
Lake Teslin, The Canadjan Government is 
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actively interesting itself in the development 
of the Klondike. It has submitted _formal 
proposals to our own Government to establish 
communication by the construction of a tele- 
graph line from the head of navigation on the 
Lynn Canal into the center of the Klondike 
district. It is also urging upon us the expe- 
diency of jointly building a permanent route 
giving access to the interior at all seasons of 
the year. The route recommended would 
start from the head of winter navigation on 
the Lynn Canal, crossing the mountains by the 
White Pass, and thence to Fort Selkirk. The 
Canadian Government signifies its intention 
to erect suitable places for shelter at inter- 
vals of from forty to fifty miles along the line, 
and to keep up dog trains during the winter 
months for the conveyance of the mail to and 
from the interior. 


In transmitting to Secretary Gage an official 
report on the Klondike region, the Canadian 
Minister of the Interior says that his object 
in so doing is not to induce miners to go to 
that remote country at the present time. He 
declares that, until better means of communi- 
cation are established, any one undertakes 
serious risks in going thither unless he has 
sufficient resources to tide over the long win- 
ter. After this month egress from the coun- 
try is practically impossible until June, and a 
person who has not been successful in locat- 
ing a paying claim has to depend for his 
subsistence upon finding employment. While 
wages are at times abnormally high, the labor 
market will be easily overstocked. Many 
intending miners are now returning from 
Dyea and Skaguay frightened at the prospect. 
On the trails packers are charging from 
forty to sixty cents a pound—a prohibitory 
price as far as a poor man is concerned. 
Most of the miners cannot get their outfits 
over before winter closes in, and snow is 
already falling. Itis said that there are now 
eight thousand men and three thousand pack- 
animals along the trails. Relief seems to be 
already needed, and it may soon be needed 
on a large scale. Our Treasury Department 
has published a letter received from a Gov- 
ernment official, which should be read by all 
who are suffering from Klondike fever: “I 
have talked with some of the most experi- 
enced traders and miners in this vicinity, and 
they are unanimous in the prediction that not 
over twenty per cent. of this vast number will 
get through to Dawson beijore winter s¢ts in, 


The other eighty per cent. will be caught on 
the trail, and those who survive and get back 
to tidewater will have to winter at Skaguay 
or return south. If the rush continues 
two weeks longer, hundreds will inevitably 
perish on the trail, which is extremely dan- 
gerous after the first of October. Nearly 
every vessel that arrives here brings twice as 
many passengers as the law allows it to carry, 
and many of them are condemned craft which © 
have been fitted up for this trade.” Cap- 
tain Lee, the correspondent of the London 
“ Chronicle,” says that through the White 
Pass there is no trail worthy of the name, 
except that which is marked by dead ani- 
mals and piles of derelict baggage. Those 
who finally arrive at Dawson must expect to 
find stores closed because there is no more 
food to sell. Such a condition exists to some 
extent already. 

At last, after what at one time seemed lit- 
erally interminable diplomatic backing and 
filling, a treaty between Greece and Turkey 
has actually been signed at Constantinople. 
The Constitution of Greece requires the 
treaty to be ratified by the Chamber, but this 
will doubtless be soon accomplished. It is 
stipulated that the Sultan shall begin the 
withdrawal of troops from Thessaly a month © 
from the date of the signing of the treaty. 
Already the Sultan (in conversation with the 
Italian Ambassador to the Porte) has begun 
to urge that his meekness in not insisting on 
absolutely crushing Greece should inure to 
his benefit in the approaching settlement of 
the Cretan question! After what has passed 
it would seem that the honor of the Powers 
was pledged to Cretan autonomy. It is to 
be hoped that they will adhere to the position 
taken by them before the outbreak of the 
war. The full details of the treaty just 
signed have not been made public. The 
most important condition we have heretofore 
outlined—namely, the pledging of Greece’s 
revenues as security for the payment of bonds 
through which the indemnity to Turkey will 
be obtained. A council or commission, con- 
sisting of one representative from each of the 
Great Powers, will control the customs re- 
ceipts until this is accomplished. In territory 
Turkey nominally gains little, but the establish- 
ing of the “strategic frontier” just south of 
the Khassia Mountains practically deprives 
Greece of a military frontier, and leaves 
her open to attack from the north, In mili- 
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tary prestige and actual power Turkey has 
gained enormously from the war. The 
European statesmen who before the war 
confidently predicted that Constantinople 
must pass from the Turk in a few years, 
if not in a few months, are no longer so 
sure of the fact; many of them think now 
that the hour of opportunity has been allowed 
to pass, and that the fall of the Turkish power 
is indefinitely postponed. 


The advance of the British forces against 
the hill tribes met with a check last week 
at a point called Camp Anayat. An entire 
brigade of General Sir Bindon Blood’s troops 
attacked the enemy, who occupied an in- 
trenched position of great strength. The 
fighting was severe, and many instances are 
reported of splendid courage on the part of 
the Sikhs who formed a large part of the 
British attacking column. In the end they 
were driven back, with a total British loss of 
one hundred and forty killed and wounded. 
The moral effect of this repulse, it is feared, 
will be great, and though the repulse will 
probably be soon retrieved, the news of a 
British reverse will spread through the hill 
country which is already swarming with the 
enemy, and lead to their receiving recruits 
in great numbers. Earlier in the week Fort 
Gulistan inthe Samana country was relieved. 
It had been gallantly defended against fierce 
and repeated assaults by the Afridis; its 
little garrison of less than two hundred men 
held many thousands of the tribesmen at 
arm’s length for thirty-six hours. 


The London “ Chronicle ” contains the im- 
portant announcement that the Emperor of 
Russia has decided to abolish the punish- 
ment known as Siberian exile. Officials will 
no longer have the power of banishing those 
who offend against the laws governing the 
administration of communal property. Instead 
of banishment, the offenders will be im- 
prisoned in Russia, and large institutions are 
about to be erected to serve this end. If 
this grand change of policy has been dictated 
by Nicholas II., his name will go down with 
honor to a grateful posterity. Another Eng- 
lish journal makes the pertinent comment that 
the abolishment of transportation is necessary 


to the progress of anycountry. Nicholas II. 


has undoubtedly noted the fact that Australia 
did not advance in civilization until transpor- 
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tation was abolished. We know at least that 
he has a firm belief in the as yet hardly de- 
veloped resources of Siberia—a belief which 
he formed at the time of his journey some 
years since through the vast Asiatic province 
to the Pacific coast. The more hopeful 
among the Russians say that Siberian devel- 
opment will enrich Russia as much as the de- 
velopment of the West has prospered America. 
Be this as it may, we know that Nicholas II. 
will now better realize what can be expected 
from Siberian development than would have 
been possible some years since, when a Czar 
of Russia was not recognized as being at the 
head of the European concert. It is per- 
fectly evident that the Czar’s desire for peace 
has this great material consideration behind 
it, as well as the other considerations of 
armament completion and Chinese exploita- 
tion. Russia is far from being ready for 
war, but, with her patient persistence, “ un- 
hasting ” as well as “unresting,” she will be 
wonderfully ready for war some day, and that 
war may result in a European, perhaps a 
world, conflagration. 


Other evidences of Nicholas II.’s reversal 
of a traditional Russian policy are not want- 
ing. They do him infinite credit, and show 
him to be possessed of a keen sense of his 
great responsibility. He has just promul- 
gated a ukase prohibiting, under severe pen- 
alties, any form of labor on Sunday or on 
the fourteen chief feast-days of the orthodox 
calendar. Thus the laboring population is 
assured of sixty-six legal days of rest a year. 
Nor is this all. Henceforth eleven hours are 
to constitute the maximum working day for 
adults, but children will not be permitted 
under any circumstances to work more than 
eight hours a day. The adult working day 
on Saturday is to be limited to ten hours. 
Turning to religion, we greet other ukases of 
equal importance with the first. They con- 
cede liberty of another sort, it is true, but 
liberty no less dear to the human heart and 
soul. The Czar has canceled his. father’s 
order which decreed that every non-orthodox 
person.in Russia who married an orthodox 
person should. sign a document declaring that 
the children of such a union would be bap- 
tized and educated in the orthodox faith. 
The ukase of the young Czar permits children 
of mixed. marriages to be educated in the 
religion of their parents—sons in that of their 
father and daughters in that of their mother, 
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Even more important has been the Czar’s 
removal of the restrictions against the Roman 
Catholic faith in the province of Poland. 
To-day every parish has its priest and every 
diocese its bishop. The Orthodox are no 
more free to practice their religion than are 
the Roman Catholics. Furthermore, six 
months ago, Nicholas II. contended that the 
Polish rebellion of 1863 had already been 
sufficiently atoned for, and that the time had 
come when Poland’s rights and privileges 
then forfeited could be safely restored. Hence 
he appointed his intimate friend, Prince 
Imeretinski, as Governor-General of Warsaw, 
instructing him to proceed upon a general 
plan of reconciliation, and to eliminate from 
the public service any official who, by word 
or act, should obstruct that good work. 

% 


_ Through a special ukase, Nicholas II. 
started the reconciliation by abolishing the 
ten per cent. tax on rents. This widespread 
relief has endeared him to those who have 
hitherto only cursed the Russian ruler. The 
Czar’s next ordinance was to restore munici- 
pal government to those Polish towns which 
had been deprived of it after 1863. He also 
decreed the establishment of zemstvos, or 
county councils. Prince Imeretinski found 
the censor of the Polish press even more 
oppressive than the arbitrary censor at St. 
Petersburg. With the approval of Nicholas 
I1I., the Governor-General reversed these cir- 
cumstances, and the Polish press now enjoys 
greater liberty than that of the rest of Russia. 
There was another censor at Warsaw—the 
censor of plays—who also came under the 
Governor-General’s notice; the censor could 
neither speak nor read Polish. Great was 
the astonishment and delight of the people 
when this absurd official censor was replaced 
by the Imperial appointment of M. Sienkie- 
wicz, the author of “Quo Vadis,” Poland’s 
greatest living novelist. Before the arrival 
of Prince Imeretinski, Professor Chomelow- 
ski had been arrested for secretly lecturing 
on Polish history, but the Prince ordered his 
unconditional release, saying that the Poles 
should be instructed in the history of their 
country. For a long time it has been a mat- 
ter of complaint that the Imperial Govern- 


ment had forbidden the erection of a memo- | 


rial to the Polish national poet, Mickiewicz. 
The Governor-General declared, however, 


- that Mickiewicz was as much entitled toa 


statue as any other great poet, even if he had 


attacked all things Russian so fiercely that 
no Russian Governor of the ordinary type 
could look favorably upon the erection of a — 
monument. As Prince Imeretinski was nota 
Governor of this kind, he promptly authorized 
the erection of a statue. Taking itall in all, it 
would seem as if Nicholas II. had prepared 
and carried out a kind of Polish millennium. 
No wonder that on his visit to Warsaw the 
other day he found the entire city magnifi- 
cently decorated; and passed under half a 
dozen triumphal arches on the way to his 
palace. No wonder that he was greeted by 
an outburst of genuine popular enthusiasm 
such as has never before been given to a 
Russian Czar. 


The workings of the referendum in Swit- 
zerland have for our people a peculiar value 
as an object-lesson, for there are many times - 
in our history when not only the referendum 
but the initiative might have been introduced 
with beneficial results. The two amendments 
to the Swiss Federal Constitution recently 
submitted to a popular vote were, first, to en- 
able the Swiss Parliament to pass general 
forest laws for the entire country ; second, to 
enable it to deal with the adulteration of 
food. Both were adopted by large majorities. 
The first amendment was justified from the 
fact that in some of the more backward can- 
tons cattle used to be allowed to range freely 
and eat the young shoots of the trees. Op- 
position to the second was aroused because 
of a supposition that it might open the way 
to a disguised protectionism, and, again, 
because some believed that more room for 
experiment would be afforded by the separate 
cantons than by the general Government. 
The most striking feature of the referendum 
movement in Switzerland, however, and one 
with which we should speedily be brought face 
to face in this country, is that about two- 
thirds of the whole electorate abstained from 
voting, and this in spite of the law in some 
cantons making voting compulsory. A cor- 
respondent of the London “ Speaker” writes 
that hardly more than one-sixth recorded 
their votes in the canton of Geneva. He 
ascribes this abstention to the fact that the 
vote was taken on a Sunday in the summer, 
and the Swiss likes to begin his holiday with 
the dawn. 


One of the most important objects of Li 
Hung Chang’s tour around the world was to. 
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obtain the consent of the nations to an in- 
crease by China of her foreign tariff rates. 
Just what success the astute old statesman 
obtained is not yet known, but it is said that 
Great Britain agreed to his proposition on 
the condition that the “ likin,’ or provincial 
tariff, be abolished. Chinese imports and ex- 
ports pay a tariff duty, but before produce from 
the interior enters foreign hands and before 
any extra-provincial produce enters native 
hands provincial duty must also be paid. 
While the customs duties form the chief part 
of China’s total revenue, the “likin” is a not 
inconsiderable contributor, and would be 
much greater but for the fact that the various 
viceroys and mandarins are entirely free to 
squeeze as much as they like from the people. 
Besides the foreign customs 
the provincial duties, there are land, salt, 
and rice taxes, the native customs, and the 
license system. No part of the revenue is 
published except that coming from maritime 
customs and the opium “likin.” Under the 
new treaty between China and Japan greater 
freedom will be allowed to foreign traders 
and manufacturers, but Li Hung Chang says 
that they should contribute to the necessities 
of the Chinese exchequer. He proposes to 
allow the various viceroys to arrange the duties 
leviable at the place of production on Chinese 
- produce, but with regard to machinery-manu- 
factures to tax all at the rate of ten per cent. 
ad valorem. If he obtains the consent of the 
nations for an increase of the customs duties, 
the nations will insist in return on abolishing 
the “ likin;” if the present system continues, 
the Chinese Foreign Office may obtain its 
victory by taxing manufactures in China. 


The negotiations now in progress between 
an English syndicate and the Chinese Gov- 
ernment for an indemnity loan of eighty mill- 
ion dollars would indicate a continuance of 
the present system, as it is announced that 
the proposed issue is to be secured not only 
on the foreign customs, but also on the “ likin ” 
and the salt revenues. However, there may 
be thus an admission of the right of Euro- 
pean control of the “likin.” Hitherto the 
Chinese Government has resented any prop- 
Osition to put the “likin” under a control 
similar to the one so long and successfully 
administered by that admirable officer, Sir 
Robert Hart. It seems strange that British 
investors should be willing to invest in anew 
Chinese Joan on scant security. There are 
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already a number of small loans secured upon 
the Chinese customs revenue. In addition to 
these, a Russo-Chinese loan of eighty million 
dollars was recently raised in France, and 
bears only four per cent. interest, whereas 
some of the previous Chinese loans bore six 
and even seven per cent. However, the loan 
negotiated in France has the guarantee of 
the Russian Government, and under the ex- 
citement prevailing during the ardent court- 
ship of Russia by France the former country 
was not slow to use the latter for its own ma- 
terial advantage. Last year the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank, in combination with the 
Deutsche Bank, brought out a double loan, 
aggregating another eighty million dollars. 
The total amount of debt already secured 
upon the customs revenue is about two hun- 
dred million dollars—a sufficient explanation 
of the demand for some other security. By 
reason of political and commercial advan- 
tages recently gained, Russia practically con- 
trols northern China. She will control the 
Government itself in case there should be 
a default in interest payments on her eighty- 
million loan. England might now gain a 
similar control but for the fact that it is far 
easier to collect foreign customs than to col- 
lect internal taxes. Inorder to assure success 
to the latter collection there must be the pres- 
ence of a large military force at the disposal 
of foreign control in the various provinces. 


-Even China would rebel at that. 


It is semi-officially announced that Dr. R.S. 
Storrs will decline a re-election to the Presi- 
dency of the American Board at the approach- 
ing meeting in New Haven. The-reason is 
understood not to be any difference of opin- 
ion between him and the Board respecting 
either past or prospective issues, but the 
necessity which he is under of seeking 
some relief from the various duties of a 
too busy life. He has, it ought to be added, 
succeeded in carrying the Board through a 
trying controversy without a secession from 
its membership, and has a right to ask that 
a younger man should now take the labor 
involved in the duties of so responsible an 
office. Among the names which have been 


suggested as possible candidates are those of 
the Hon. Nelson Dingley, of Maine, the 
Hon. S. B. Capen, of Boston, Mr. Justice 
Brewer, of the Supreme Court, the Rev. 
Washington Gladden, of Ohio, and the Rev. 
F. A, Noble, of Chicago. Without entering 
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upon any discussion of persons, it may be 
legitimate for us to express an opinion upon 
the characteristics for which. the Board should 
look. Often, in such a case, the Society in 
seeking for a presiding officer looks for one 
whose National reputation will bring added 
dignity to the organization. In the case of 
the American Board this is not necessary ; 
it needs no indorser. What it does need 
is a man of affairs, interested in foreign 
missions, with sound judgment, wide outlook, 
conservative spirit but modern mind, and 
some leisure, possessed or attainable, so that 
he could really give thought to the work 
of the Board. The secretaries of such an 
organization are almost necessarily occupied 
incessantly with details of administration 
and would welcome the practical co-operation 
of a President who could occasionally meet 
with them, and who, freed from such details, 
could bring to the organization the benefits 
which would accrue from the larger view and 
the more leisurely mind. It is said that the 
executive officers have no candidate and are 
leaving the responsibility with the corporate 
members, where it belongs; in this they are 
showing practical wisdom. The future of the 
American Board may depend in considerable 
measure upon the wisdom shown in the selec- 
tion of a successor to Dr. Storrs. 


Mr. Low’s Platform 


We give on another page an abstract of 
Mr. Low’s letter accepting the nomination of 
the Citizens’ Union to the Mayoralty of New 
York City. The principles which Mr. Low 
states in this letter, with his accustomed 
clearness, and the issues which the letter 
raises in the approaching election, are such 
as concern all the great cities in the United 
States. Whether Mr. Low is elected or not, 


the thanks of the country are due to him for. 


his clear enunciation of these principles, 
which are as certain eventually to triumph in 
American municipal administration as were 
the principles of the Republican party when it 
was first organized, and had arrayed against 
itself the party leaders and the vested inter- 
ests of its time. These essential principles 


are three in number: the administration of 
the city government solely for the benefit of 
the city; home rule; and the control of its 
franchises by the city and compensation to 
the city therefor. 

I. Mr. Low was among the first to call at- 
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tention to the fact that the city of New York 
has for a century suffered because in munici- 
pal elections its interests have been subor- 
dinated to those of State and National political 
parties. He was among the first in recent 
times to urge the severance of municipal from 
State and National elections. And although 
no other nominations have yet been made, it 
is safe to say that he is the only candidate in 
the approaching election who will represent 
this principle. If the Republican party 
makes a separate nomination, it will be avow- 
edly to preserve the Republican organization, 
and to promote the National policies of pro- 
tection to American industry and the main- 
tenance of our present coinage system. It is 
not improbable that there will be three Demo- 
cratic candidates in the field; if so, one will 
represent gold monometallism, one free silver 
coinage, and one Tammany. The only party 
organized on a purely municipal issue, and 
inviting the co-operation of. all citizens on 
those issues, is the Citizens’ Union. The 
statement of Mr. Low that it is the obligation 


of the Mayor “to make the interests of the 


city the paramount concern in the discharge 
of every duty,” ought to be regarded as an 
axiom. Judging, however, from the reports 
of interviews, public speeches, and political 
editorials, it is regarded by some leaders of 
political organizations, if not of political 
parties, as the paramount duty of the Mayor 
to conserve the political organization which 
nominates him, and to strengthen it for future 
State and National elections. The ques- 
tion—if it can be called a question—which of 
these ought to be the paramount concern of 
the Mayor is the most fundamental issue in © 
the present campaign. The citizens of a 
great city like New York may not get all they 
want; but there is no good reason to think 
that they will get what they do not want. 
If they want in a municipal election to 
strengthen the cause of free silver or gold 
monometallism, of free trade or protection, 
and are willing to take such city government 
as they may chance to get, they should cer- 
tainly vote for their party candidate. But if 
they want in the municipal-election to secure 
an honest, efficient, and economical adminis- 
tration of the business of the city, they can 
expect this only as they are willing to unite, 
with all other citizens who desire the same 
thing, in an endeavor to elect a Mayor who 
promises to make this his paramount con- 
cern. 

II. Mr. Low notes the fact that “the city 
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of New York will have a population larger 
than that of most of the States of the Union, 
and larger than that of all the colonies com- 
bined when they issued their Declaration of 
Independence.” He stands for the principle 
that these more than three millions of people 
should be allowed that right of self-govern- 
ment which our American institutions recog- 
nize as the prerogative of all local communi- 
ties, except, singularly enough, the great 
cities. What he means by Home Rule he 


makes very clear by applying the principle to 


our excise laws. ‘An excise law,” he says, 
“so far as it affects the daily life and the 
habits of the people, should reflect the public 
opinion of the city;” and he adds that, as 
Mayor, “in case of radical differences of 
opinion, I should take the appeal to the 
people themselves.” This is explicit, and, 
in our judgment, inherently and essentially 
right. Such an appeal might give to us 
much freer liquor-selling than we have now; 
it might give us liquor-saloons open part of 
the time or all of the time on Sunday. What- 
ever the result, we should still insist that the 
principle is right. The people of the city of 
New York are wise enough and virtuous 
enough to determine for themselves this ques- 
tion, and all kindred questions of local con- 
cern. There is no reason why the questions 
should be determined for them by the people 
of St. Lawrence County. : 
Simple as this principle is, fundamental as 
its recognition is to our National life, it has 
been denied by the State in its dealings with 
all our great cities. It has been taken for 
granted that the corruption and ignorance due 
to foreign population are so great that the 
cities cannot be trusted to govern themselves, 
and government has been administered over 
them by the State Legislature. The only 
result has been to widen the corruption and 
increase the misgovernment. It is, indeed, 


probable that Tammany will announce the 


principle of Home Rule; it is even possible 
that the Republican organization may do the 
same. But parties, like men, are to be judged 
by their deeds; both the Democratic and 
the Republican parties have recently had 
control of New York State, and have had an 
opportunity to extend the principle of Home 
Rule over the cities; and both parties have, 
we will not say flagrantly disregarded, but 
rather openly and frankly disavowed, the 
principle. If, therefore, the citizens of New 


York desire Home Rule, they should empha- 
size their desire by voting for and with the 
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party which announces this as the second of 
its three fundamental principles. It is true 
that the election of Mr. Low will not of itself 
secure self-government for the city, but it will 
be a necessary first step in that direction, 
since the State Legislature cannot be ex- 
pected to give the right of self-government to 
a municipality which by its vote has declared 
that it does not desire that right, but desires 
its affairs administered primarily in the inter- 
ests of State and National politics. 

III. The third fundamental principle for 
which Mr. Low and the Citizens’ Union stand 
is thus stated by Mr. Low: 


As to the public franchises, the Greater New 
York Charter practically embodies the doctrine 
that the city shall not part with the ownership of 
its franchises, but shall lease them for limited 
periods, subject to occasional revision of the 
terms. I think legislation should be had, how- 
ever, in addition to the Charter, that will enable 
the city to treat every consent to a change of 
power by street railroads as a new franchise. It 
is utterly unreasonable that because of defective 
legislation these valuable grants should continue 
to. be given away without compensation to the 
city. As matters now stand, these consents are 
granted by the State Railroad Commission, and 
the city is deprived of all opportunity to secure a 
return for them, either by way of a money pay- 
ment or by imposing conditions calculated to 
secure a service thoroughly in the interest of the 
public. 


It is in the enunciation of this principle 
that the secret of Mr. Platt’s opposition to 
the, Republican indorsement of Mr. Low’s 
nomination is to be found. Mr. Platt is the 
President of a great corporation. He is per- 
sonally and pecuniarily interested in main- 
taining the present system, in which great 
privileges are bestowed on great corporations, 
either without any compensation or with 
compensation wholly inadequate. It is a 
matter of common notoriety that when the 
Republican party is in power, the great cor- 
porations which are dependent on municipal 
and legislative action for favors are accus- 
tomed to make political contributions to the Re- 
publican party through Mr. Platt, while when 
the Democratic party is in power they make 
similar contributions to that organization 
through Mr. Croker. Any plan which looks 
toward the ownership of city franchises by 
the city, short leases, and a participation by 
the city in the profits which they bring, if not 
the control of the franchises themselves, is 
certain to enlist the bitter hostility of both 
Mr. Platt and Mr. Croker, and of the politi- 
cal machines of which they are respectively 
the bosses. Any demand, in either the Tam- 
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many or the Republican platform, analogous 
to this paragraph in Mr. Low’s letter, can 
be regarded only as a tribute which political 
vice pays to virtue. It is as certain that a 
vote against Mr. Low in the pending election 
will be a vote to continue the present tribute 
which the citizens of New York pay to the 
street-railway corporations as it is that the 
election of Mr. Low will be a first and a very 
practical step toward bringing that tribute to 
an end. 

Such seem to us to be the issues in the 
approaching campaign. We have said noth- 
ing of the character of Mr. Low, or of that of 
his possible competitors. If we assume that 
they are as incorruptible, as intellectually 
able, and as experienced as he is, it still re- 
mains true that a vote for him will be a vote 
for dissevering municipal from State and Na- 
tional politics, for self-government in the city, 
and for the control of the municipal franchises 
by the municipality; and that a vote against 
him will be a vote to preserve the subordina- 
tion of municipal interests to State and Na- 
tional issues, to continue the habitual inter- 
ference.in the government of the municipality 
by rural legislators, and to leave the manage- 
ment of and the profits from the street rail- 
roads in the hands of private corporations. 


The Church Campaign 


The Chicago “ Advance” has a suggestive 
editorial on the importance of forming a defi- 
nite campaign for the winter’s work in the 


church. A captain who roams about the 


country shooting the enemy wherever he 
happens to find him never wins a decisive 
victory; a merchant who has no other idea 
of business than to buy goods at haphazard 
and sell them to such customers as chance 
may send him never makes a fortune; a 
farmer who sows the seed which his father 
sowed before him, without inquiring what are 
the needs of his own time and what the pos- 
sibilities of his own soil, remains in poverty. 
But we are persuaded that there is not a little 
church work which is not more intelligent 
than such operations would be. Our readers 
may remember how Mr. Winkle did _ his 
shooting: he aimed his gun in the air, shut 
his eyes, and pulled the trigger; and on one 
occasion did really bring down a brace of 
birds. Mr. Winkle is not infrequently met 


with in the pulpit. 
The preacher should have a definite plan 
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of campaign laid out before he begins his 
winter’s pulpit work. He should consider 
what are the special needs of his church and 
community, and should form a systematic 
plan for ministering to them. Is his commu- 
nity over-emotional? does it treat religion as 
a succession of emotions? does it separate 
the religious and the secular? does it pray 


eloquently, and sing loudly, and listen deco- 


rously, and at the same time wink at corrup- 
tion in politics and at dishonesty in business ? 
Then let him seek out such texts as “ What 
doth the Lord require of thee, O man, but to 
do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
thy God?” or such epitomes of the law as 
that which Christ gives, as love to God and 
love to man. Let him dwell Sunday after 
Sunday on the truth that a religion that is 
not harnessed to the daily life, that does not 
reform the daily conduct, that does not make 
men more patriotic in the community, more 
honorable in business, more gracious in soci- 
ety, more considerate in the family, more 
generous in all relations, is no religion at all. 
Is the condition in the community the reverse 
of this? is his church becoming a mere Soci- 
ety of Ethical Culture? jis the Gospel re- 
garded as a mere set of rules for the regula- 
tion of conduct? is the spirit of devotion 
dying out of the church, the attendance on 
the prayer-meetings diminishing, and family 
prayers falling into general disuse? Let him 
pursue exactly the reverse course; let him 
present the divine side of religious truth; let 
him dwell on the first of the two command- 
ments rather than on the second; let him so 
preach as to “ make God big and man little ”— 
sermons the object of which will be to cul- 
tivate a spirit of reverence and humility. Is 
his church resting on the past? is it afraid 
of all progress and all change? is it in- 
clined to live in tradition and to condemn all 
doubting and al] questioning of ancient creeds, 
and so all true thinking? Let him take for 
his clue the duty of progress, and for his text 
“ Prove all things.” Is it, on the contrary, 
fever-stricken with the spirit of the Athe- 
nians? is it always looking out, not for the 
truth, but only for the news? Let him take for 
his text “ Seek the old paths;” let him show 
that the only spirit of inquiry which is of any 
value is that which inquires to some purpose, 
and, having proved some things, holds fast to 
that which is good; in brief, let him preach 
not a reactionary but a conservative doctrine. 
We are not counseling him to lay out a series 
of sermons or to announce to his people what 
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he is about to do. That is sometimes wise 
and sometimes otherwise. We only urge 
him to remember that a single sermon accom- 
plishes very little; that it is constant drop- 
ping that wears away the stone; and that 
the best results in the pulpit are generally 
achieved by acting on the motto “ Line upon 
line and precept upon precept.” Only, he 
must see to it that his repetition does not be- 
come tiresome, and that he avoids monotony 
in form while he is securing the effects of 
repetition in doctrine. 

But it is not only in preaching that the 
minister should lay out a well-considered cam- 
_ paign; he should also plan his campaign in 
church work. What will you do with your 
Sunday-school this year? what with your 
prayer-meetings ? what with your social gath- 
erings? what with your own pastoral calling? 
The minister ought to be able to write these 
questions down, and opposite each question to 
write a definite answer. Preaching, Sunday- 
school, prayer-meetings, social meetings, and 
pastoral calling all ought to converge upon 
one objective point. This may be the bring- 
ing into the church the unchurched, or the 
conversion of those already in the congrega- 
_tion, or the spiritual awakening of the young 
in the Sunday-school, to which the pastor 
looks for the chief additions to the church, or 
the deepening of the spiritual life of the 
church members, or to the defining of their 
too hazy and nebulous faiths. But it cannot 
profitably be all in one season. He who 
undertakes to do everything in one year ends 
by doing nothing at all. Are both the church 
and the community dead? The pastor must 
decide whether he will endeavor to arouse the 
community through the church or the church 
through the community. Do his young peo- 
ple have a monopoly of enthusiasm, and are 
his older members “dead and alive”? He must 
find a way to use the enthusiasm which ex- 
ists in kindling enthusiasm where now there 
is none. On the other hand, is there a quiet 
but real spiritual life among the older mem- 


bers of the church which is offended by the | 
‘ hills places of adoration and communion for 


noisy simulation of enthusiasm among the 
young? must find a way to teach the lat- 
ter that it is the fire that glows, not the fire 
_ that crackles, which really furnishes warmth. 
In short, if the minister returns to his fall 
work with no other results from his vacation 
than a physical recuperation; returns to 
preach whatever happens to come into his 
head, and to put his shoulder to the wheel to 
push the dragging prayer-meeting along the 
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old ruts in the old and dry sand, to call on 
the families in rote, beginning in the alpha- 
bet where he left off last spring, to grumble 
at the separation between the young people 
and their elders, without having formed any 
well-considered plan to heal the widening 
breach—if, in short, he enters on his fall 
work without any campaign planned to meet 
the peculiar exigencies of his particular 
parish, he need not wonder if at the end of 


the season he has nothing to show to himself, 


his people, or his Lord, as the fruit of his 
labors, however industrious and however de- 
voted he may have been. 

If the pastor cannot write down on paper 
his plan of campaign, if it is not definite 
enough for that purpose, it is quite time that 
he set himself to work to form a plan suff- 
ciently definite to beso written down. Better, 
if necessary, leave the new books unread, and 
preach old sermons, until he has studied his 
field and out of his study evolved a plan. 
For permanent victories are won, not by mere 


fighting, but by campaigning. 


The Life of the Spirit 
The Hills of God 


The story is told of a teacher in a little 
school in the Highlands of Scotland, about 
whom the terrified pupils gathered during a 
terrific storm, and whose radiant face led one 
of the children to ask why she smiled. “ Be- 
cause I love to think that it is my God who 
thunders,” was the instant reply. There was a 
time when most men dreaded the deep moun- 
tain valleys and the lonely mountain summits ; 
but a larger knowledge of Nature, born not 
only of fuller investigation but of deeper love, 
has wrought a revolution of feeling, and men 
flee to the mountains to-day as to the fastnesses 
of the spirit, finding in their solitude and maj- 
esty a new sense of the nearness of the Infi- 
nite. Inall times men of religious genius and 
aspiration have sought in the silence of the 


which the crowded streets of cities made no 
room. To be alone with God. one must sepa- 
rate himself at times from men. It was ona 
lonely mountain summit that one of the great- . 
est spiritual leaders who has yet appeared 
heard and recorded those words in obedience 
to which individual and racial characters reach 
their highest levels ; it was in a solitary place 
that Christ fought in lonely vigils that battle 
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with temptation from which he returned sin- 
less and victorious to be the Saviour of the 
race; it was in another solitude, more tragic 
and desolate, that he drank the final cup of 
suffering and made ready for the supreme 
sacrifice. 


Nature has many aspects, and God is 
behind them all; but the mass and grandeur, 
the vast solitudes and deep recesses in the 
heart of the hills, are, in a peculiar sense, the 
inner shrine where He waits for those who 
come, worn and confused, from the noise and 


strife of the world. Here the sounds of man’s - 


struggle are lost in His peace; here the fever 
of desire and the agitation of emotion are 
calmed in Hissilence. The great hills, purple 
with heather or green with moss, rise peak 
beyond peak in sublime procession; the moun- 
tain streams run dark and cool through dim 
and hidden channels, singing that song without 
words which is sweet with all purity and fresh 
with the cleanness of the untrodden heights, 
Through the narrow passes one walks with a 
silent joy, born of a renewed sense of relation- 
ship with the sublime order of the world, and 
of a fresh communion with the Spirit of which 
all visible things are the symbol and garment. 
The tranquil lakes gather into themselves a 
beauty which speaks to the innermost soul and 
liberates the imagination for that insight and 
vision which, in distant places and amid alien 
sights and sounds, are to bring back the peace 
of this silent world. Under fair skies the clouds 
drift over the summits, and lay their fleeting 
shadows softly and tenderly on the distant 
slopes. On dark days the mists gather in the 
uplands, roll down through the higher valleys, 
and sweep in endless procession across the 
landscape, concealing and then revealing a new 
and wonderful world, in which earth and sky 
are magically commingled. Through these 
parting and closing clouds—summits wrapped 
in soft draperies until they are like peaks of 
submerged continents, and then silently re- 
united as if a new earth were making—the 
mountains gain their most mysterious and in 
pressive beauty. Then the rain begins to fall 
gently on the far slopes, steals like a vast veil 
across the valleys, blurs the sharp outlines, and 


blends the whole scene in a soft and subdued 


harmony of form and color and atmosphere. 


One remembers that these same hills have 
been the fastnesses of the persecuted and the 
suffering; that here some of the loftiest hero- 
isms in the history of the race have been 
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enacted. In lonely” defiles and on secluded 
stretches of moss overlooking the mountain 
passes the Holy Communion has been taken 
by those who counted life of no worth if the 
faith might be kept. The place seems made for 
such heroisms, and, even in these gentler days 
when men no longer suffer death for the right 
to worship in their own way and according 
to their own consciences, one feels that such 
martyrdoms are still possible. And this is 
perhaps the greatest service which the hills 
of God render to him who seeks them with 
an open mind and heart. Their grandeur 
silently dispels one’s skepticism in the possi- 
ble greatness of man’s life. In a world where 
such heights rise in lonely majesty, the soul, to 
which they speak with voices so manifold 
and so eloquent, feels anew the divinity which 
shapes its destiny, and gains a fresh faith in 
the things that are unseen and eternal. From 
these summits the clouds no sooner gather 
than they fall apart, and the heavens are 
serene and calm and full of unsearchable 
splendor. Not even the stain of blood can 
remain here; and the fury of the storm is 
forgotten in the deeper music of the streams 
which it has fed. 


Here, amid the hills, the sublime thought of 
eternity broods like a mist which gathers far 
beyond the vision of man and sweeps silently 
down to nourish the low-lying fields and carry 
plenty to countless granaries and food to the 
throngs in distant cities. Out of the heat 
and dust of those cities one comes back to 
these reservoirs and fountains of fresh ver- 
dure and exhaustless fertility; out of the 
skepticisms and dimmed vision of those cities | 
one comes back also to the shrines where the 
earth offers its sacrifice and burns its incense, 
to find, in the silence and solitude, Eternity 
visibly and sublimely symbolized. Here 
Nature is the garment of God, and man’s life, 
recreated in vision and faith, rises like the 
hills in peace and purity to those heavens 
which give it beauty and fertility and spiritual 
significance. | 


Frank ! 


_ [From the New York “Sun,” September 17] 


The Citizens’ Union candidate carefully 
informs the public that he is acting “in the 
fear of God.” | 

This is not a company into which Repub- 
licans can enter. : 
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The Spectator 


Far be it from the Spectator to attempt to 
decide whether “ servare ” or “servire” is the 
truly good Latin word for the motto of the 
Order of the Cincinnati, or whether the com- 
mittee in charge of the Shaw Monument 
“made a break” in using a motto which con- 
tained a bad Latin word, if “‘servare ” be such 


a word. Nevertheless, as an American the 


Spectator points with pride to the fact that in 
no other city in America, and perhaps in no 
other city in the world, could a discussion of 
accurate Latinity have raged with the same 
impressive earnestness that it has in Boston. 
Here is a tribute to the classical superiority 
of Boston which is perhaps worth even the 
cost of bad Latin in its most distinguished 
inscription, 


' The incident reminded the Spectator—such 
‘is sometimes the curious result of the associa- 
tion of ideas—of a college pun of many (the 
Spectator will not say how many) years ago. 
The class was reading Cicero, an author who 
gave the tutor in charge opportunity to in- 
dulge in little homilies, often drawn from far- 
fetched texts. On this occasion (it was just 
after a victory at baseball had been tradition- 
ally celebrated) the tutor put on his gravest 
expression and in solemnest tones inquired of 
the student who was reciting: “ Mr. Smith, 
which of these two words, ‘contemnere’ or 
‘despicere,’ would you apply to young men so 
selfishly oblivious to the proprieties and the 
rights of their neighbors as to light bonfires 
in dangerous proximity to buildings on the 
college campus?” Quick as thought the 
student replied: “I should, sir, use ‘ contem- 
nere ’"—to make light of.” Needless to add, 
the clever pun brought down the house, and 
that tutor showed that he was human by join- 
ing in the laugh. He afterwards said that it 
was the only occasion in six years of service 
in that college where he gave a student the 
maximum mark for perfection in recitation. 


Turning from Latin to English, the Spec- 
tator may record a “ bad break ” he discovered 
not long ago on a tombstone in the graveyard 
of a country town in Connecticut. The slab 
was erected to the memory of a faithful wife 
and mother who had reared a numerous family 
according to the best traditions of New Eng- 
land. Her career is thus summarized in an 
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epitaph of five words: “She done what she 
could.” The blunder has not even the excuse 
of age to redeem it, as the slab was erected 
less than ten years ago. 


The Spectator, who was wheeling the other 
day by the cemetery with a friend (a woman), 
stopped to show it, to illustrate the possibili- 
ties of bad grammar immortalized in monu- 
mental stone even in this day of universal 
education and compulsory common schools. 
The friend did not seem as deeply impressed 
as the Spectator expected, and remarked: 
“ You know the Bible contains a great deal of 
bad grammar.” In vain the Spectator pointed 
out to her that the text was evidently the fa- 
miliar one, “ She hath done what she could,” 
and that the blundering engraver had dropped 
out the “ hath ” without discovery by any of 
the deceased woman’s family. The friend 
was not convinced, and actually went home 
and hunted her Bible through to find the 
phrase without the “ hath.” When the Spec- 
tator last heard, his friend was still hunting. 


All of which goes to show how easy it is— 
something everybody has noted—to impose 
on the Biblical credulity of the average per- 
son if the form of words is only sufficiently 
imposing. In what he supposed was a merry 
mood, a friend of the Spectator once closed 
a letter to a friend, a boarding-school girl, 
with the words: “ As you know, ‘ A bold front 
is better than a barrel of beer’” (Tim. xxv., 
57), and that girl actually looked for it in the 
Bible ! 

| 

But “ breaks ” are by no means confined to 
the average person or to alleged quotations 
from the Bible and Shakespeare. Within the 
year the Spectator read an article by a lead- 
ing Professor of a leading university, contrib- 
uted to a leading magazine, in which the 
Professor, in discussing the campaign of 
1884, described with great minuteness of de- 


tail a speech of Roscoe Conkling made in 


behalf of James G. Blaine. The circum- 
stances under which Mr. Conkling was induced. 
to make the speech, the way in which he 
made it (ignoring the name of the candidate 
for whom it was made), its reception by the 
audience, and the comments of the news- 
papers the next day, were all given as state- 
ments of unassailable fact. Any one who is 
fairly well posted in the personalities of re- 
cent political history would of course recog- 
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nize ata glance the blunder of the learned 
Professor. 


The Spectator was merciful. He did not 
rush into print to “call down ” the inaccuracy 
of the Professor. He simply wrote a letter 
directing the Professor’s attention to the mis- 
take, and suggesting that probably he had in 
mind the speech which Senator Edmunds 
delivered in that campaign. The Professor’s 
reply now lies before the Spectator. He ac- 
knowledges that the speech that misled him 
was the one Conkling delivered when “he 
had been reluctantly won over to the support 
of Garfield as a result of the famous confer- 
ence at Mentor,” confused in his recollection 
with the speech of Senator Edmunds referred 
to. The Professor’s excuse is that his duties 
as a college instructor so fully occupied his 
time that what he wrote for magazines had to 
be written in haste, depending on the accu- 
racy of his memory for his facts, without a 
chance for their verification. Incidentally 
the Professor added, apropos of a remark of 
the Spectator: “I quite agree with your con- 
tention that, on the whole, newspaper writers 
are remarkably correct, considering the haste 
in which they are obliged to work ”’—an ac- 
knowledgment which the Spectator throws in 
as a makeweight on the other side when 
so much is being said, not without justice, of 
the inaccuracy of newspapers. 


The Spectator tells the incident as an ex- 
ample of the many blunders that might be 
detected in articles by eminent men, were they 
read in the same critical spirit which loves to 
discover slight inaccuracies in articles not 
protected by an eminent name, such as ac- 
counts of happenings in a newspaper. As 
has been said, or perhaps suggested, the Spec- 
tator does not purpose to expose this particu- 
lar Professor to the perhaps deserved pthish- 
ment of his carelessness by even hinting at 
his identity. On the whole, is it not better 
that we should believe in the infallibility of 
men with great names than that we should be 
constantly watching with detective eye for 
some slip or blunder? Is there not, on the 
whole, far too little regard for authority here in 
America—the authority of the great name as 
well as the authority of the great place? 


This, at any rate, was the view of the late 
Samuel Bowles, the founder of the Spring- 
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field “ Republican.” This appears in a char- 
acteristic story, probably the invention of a 
friend who knew Mr. Bowles’s view, and 
wanted to give it a humorously exaggerated 
form. The “ Republican” on one occasion, 
so this story goes, announced the suicide of a 
certain man in a town adjacent to Springfield. 
The next day the man came into the “ Repub- 
lican ” office, with blood in his eye, to demand 
a retraction from Mr. Bowles. It was refused. 
“It is a good deal better that the public 
should think that you are a suicide,” Mr. 
Bowles is reported as having said, “than 
that it should find that the ‘ Republican’ is 
capable of making such a blunder. Faith in 
the ‘ Republican’ is of much more impor- 
tance to the community than a mistaken idea 
about an incident touching you personally.” 
Mr. Bowles did afterwards recede far enough 
from this somewhat ultra position to say that 
the “Republican” might state that at the 
last moment the rope broke and the suicide 
escaped with his life—if that would be satis- 
factory. What the upshot was the Specta- 
tor does not know, as at this point the histo- 
rian withdrew. 


Newspaper blunders are not without their 
advantages. Colonel Higginson tells of a 
friend who is always reported as present at 
funerals he does not attend, and as absent 
from funerals he does attend. He now makes 
it arule to stay away from funerals, as in this 
way he gets the reputation of doing his duty 
in the matter of obsequies. 
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ce Progressive Orthodoxy ” 
By James M. Whiton 


a \HIS title of a well-known book may 
serve here to designate a movement 
not peculiar to this time, but dating 

as far back at least as Protestantism. Me- 
lanchthon and Zwingli represented it in the 
sixteenth century, and Arminius in the seven- 
teenth. This paper is limited to notice of it 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
and in the American churches only. 

Though the history of the Congregational 
churches is mainly referred to, the movement 
thus illustrated has been variously shared by 
others. The cases of Professors Briggs and 
Smith represent the forward movement among 
Presbyterians. Of this less appears on the 
surface in this country than among Scotch 
Presbyterians, where its development is as 
advanced as it is among American Congrega- 
tionalists. It is seen in greater or less degree 
in most Protestant churches that have a his- 
tory of any length. The condemnation of 
the Rev. Howard MacQueary, rector of the 
Episcopal church in Canton, Ohio, seven or 
eight years ago, for heresy in denying the 
virgin birth of Jesus and his bodily resurrec- 
tion, was remarkable for the fact that, not- 
withstanding his admission of the charge, 
two of the five clergymen who constituted the 
court voted to acquit him. Still more recent 
were the public protest of Bishop Seymour 
against what he deemed the dangerous lati- 
tudinarianism of Bishop Brooks, and the 
warning of the Bishops’ pastoral letter two 
years ago against a defection from the creeds 
indicated by the utterances of many Episco- 
pal clergymen. Not to go further, significant 
cases might be cited from the recent history 
of the Baptist, Methodist, and Reformed 
German Churches. 

The progressive movement has been even 
more strenuously manifested outside the lim- 
its of orthodoxy, whence it has had a helpful 
reaction upon orthodoxy itself. Its dominant 
interest, ever since Melanchthon and Zwingli, 
has been for the infusion of a more ethical 
spirit into theology. The fifth-century theol- 
ogy of Augustine, new-stamped as Calvinism 
in the sixteenth century, had rigorously im- 
pressed itself on the colonists of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. But objections to it 
were early felt by its defenders, as well as by 


opponents. To obviate these Jonathan Ed- | 


wards arose, recognized in Europe as well as 
America as the acutest thinker of his time. 
Edwards’s professed aim was to make the- 
ology more reasonable. He was the father 
of theological rationalism in America. Emer- 
son’s idea that it is possible to state religious 
truth so as to render skepticism absurd was 
exactly Edwards’s idea. No man since has 
been more of an innovator upon received 
doctrines. What his successors did has been 
more conspicuous, because they have worked 
upon special branches of doctrine. What 
Edwards did was more important, because 
he worked at the roots. He called and 
thought himself a Calvinist, but builded bet- 
ter than he knew. It was with Edwards 
that the liberal movement in the American 
churches began. The central point of the 
Calvinistic theology is the sovereignty of 
God. In place of this Edwards put the love 
of God. Both in his earliest and his latest 
writings appears the idea that the supreme 
law of existence and ultimate principle of 
being is love. Fichte praised him for it as 
“the solitary thinker of North America ” who 
had penetrated to the fundamental principle 
of universal benevolence. The change was 
unnoticed at the time because speculative, 
and in the air, so to speak, above the rigor of 
his practical Calvinism, like the rising of the 
sun in February upon the Arctic snow-fields. 
But the ethical effect of it upon Christian 
thought has been immense—the substitution 
of love for will. 

Coupled with this Edwards set up a new 
doctrine of human freedom. Calvinism af- 
firmed that mankind by Adam’s fall had lost 
all power of will toward goodness, and could 
only be willed to it by God. This made ra- 
tional ethics simply impossible. The moral 
difficulty created by this view was long ago 
roughly hit off in a bit of doggerel: 

You can and you can’t, 

You shall and you sha’n’t, 

You will and you won’t, 

You'll be damned if you don’t. 
Edwards declared, as Professor Fisher says,} 
that “freedom is as predicable of men now as 
of Adam before he sinned, of religious moral- 
ity as of the affairs of worldly business, of 
man as of God,” etc. This was a strong 


1“ Discussions in Historv and Theology,” p. 258. 
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and radical beginning of “new theology,” 
though for a time it awaited its development. 
These two great innovations upon received 
doctrine marked out the ethical line for those 
who have worked at theological reform in the 
American churches ever since. : 
What Edwards did at the root of theology 
his successors did at the branches. Conspic- 
uous among these, because he furnished the 
turning-point for the proceedings in the An- 
dover heresy case about ten years ago, was 
Samuel Hopkins, of Rhode Island, distin- 
guished by his zealous opposition to the 
slave trade. Hopkins, who died in 1803, 
made another far-reaching innovation. He 
declared that Christ had made atonement for 
all men, not for the elect part only, as Calvin- 
ists affirmed. Thus, as he held, salvation had 
been made possible for all, instead of only a 
part, of mankind. Hopkins was much cried 
out agajnst for his “new divinity.” But he 
replied: “I would much rather publish new 
divinity than any other, and the more of it 
the better, if it be but true.” Writing in 
1796, he said that, whereas there had been 
but four or five ministers friendly to the new 
views, there were now as many as a hundred, 
and the number was increasing. Hopkins 
was followed by Timothy Dwight, President 
of Yale College, who died in 1817. He re- 


jected another point of Calvinism, which held 


that the merits of Christ were imputed to the 
believer. Dwight, on the contrary, stood for 
the ethical principle that moral character is 
_ strictly personal, and that moral responsibility 
is not transferable. And so, in opposition to 
the Calvinistic doctrine that all men sinned 
in Adam, and are chargeable with his guilt, 
he taught that there is no sin except what 
is a man’s own voluntary transgression. 
From these three men chiefly—Edwards, 
Hopkins, Dwight—proceeded the so-called 
* New England theology,” which was devel- 
oped with slight modifications by Drs. Na- 
thaniel W. Taylor at New Haven, and Ed- 
wards A. Park at Andover. Each of these 
opposed the Calvinistic theory that Christ 
bore the wrath of God as a vicarious punish- 
- ment for our sins. Each was denounced for 
this as tending to “ Unitarianism.” Dr. Park 


in particular gave great offense by saying 
that the “covenants” of law and grace, re- 
ferred to in the Westminster Catechism as 
made by God with Adam and with Christ, 
were “made in Holland.” Thirty years later, 
so far had the movement advanced beyond 
him, he was styled “the Nestor of New Eng- 
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land orthodoxy.” Successive mitigations of 
Calvinism produced varieties which Professor 
Park, at the Andover centennial in 1878, 
humorously described as “ Calvinist, Calvin- 
istic, Calvinistical, and Calvinisticalish.” 
Hardly more than the cap and feathers of 
the original suit of that theology are now left 
in New England and the churches which 
have issued from it. But these innovations 
made trouble far greater than any of more 
recent times have made. Trouble among 
Congregationalists resulted in the setting up 
in 1834 of a rival theological seminary at 
East Windsor, Connecticut (since removed to 
Hartford), to counteract the “heresy” at 
New Haven. Trouble among Presbyterians, 
into whoserranks there had been a large infu- 
sion of New England Congregationalists, re- 
sulted in the cutting off of four synods in 
1837 and the schism which divided the Old 
School from the New School, until their re- 
union in 1870. Whatever suspicions to-day 
exist among Presbyterians as to the theology 
of their Congregational brethren are new only 
in having to do with a new set of questions. 
The same suspicions existed a_ half-century 
and more ago, concerning questions now so 
antiquated that it would be impossible to-day 
to renew the wordy war waged for many 
years between New Haven and Princeton. 

_ The transition which theological thought 
has made from that time to this is as marked 


_as that made by a traveler from the northern 


to the southern hemisphere. The Pole Star 
and the Dipper are lost to view, and instead 
he beholds the Southern Cross. Just as 
Jonathan Edwards had led the way in the © 
middle of the last century to far-reaching in- 
novations, so at the middle of this century 
Horace Bushnell, a man of equal insight, 
quickened by suggestions derived through 
Coleridge from German thinkers, became the 
pioneer, in the orthodox churches of America, 
of a radically new mode of thinking. “He 
began his ministry,” says Dr. Munger, “ just 
as that crisis was maturing which ended the 
reign of superstition and tradition, and ushered 
in the scientific habit of thought.”?. Bushnell . 
found men thinking, as many still think, that 
the supernatural is outside of nature, and thaf 
nature is contrary to it, so that it is only as 
an intruding and interfering power that the 
supernatural manifests itself. That is, God 
is outside of his world, and regulates it at 
critical moments by interpositions of miracu- 
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lous power. Instead of this, Bushnell taught 
that God is also inside of his world, and 
works through all its natural processes, so 
that the supernatural is in nature itself, at its 
very heart, as its very life. Besides this, 
Bushnell powerfully modified prevailing views 
of special doctrines, particularly as to the 
work of Christ. But the great change he 
_ wrought was in bringing forward that concep- 
tion of the relation of God to his world which 
since his time, with the powerful aid of evolu- 
tionary science, has gained ascendency in 
modern thought. 

Bushnell was more vehemently assailed than 
any other Congregational minister has been 
within the memory of living men. His church 
in Hartford loyally stood by him, but he and 
his church were long ostracized by their Con- 
gregational neighbors. In 1847 his book on 
“ Christian Nurture,” which ere long became 
almost a classic authority, was suppressed by 
the Massachusetts Sabbath-School Society, 
for teaching that conversion may be wrought 
by the Holy Spirit through the processes of 
nature and education. His doctrine of the 
Trinity, exhibited in his “*God in Christ,” 
published in 1849, was stigmatized as Uni- 
tarian. Repeated but unsuccessful attempts 
were made to bring him to trial for heresy on 
account of it—a failure not now deplored. 
The most obvious, though not the most radi- 
cal, innovation on received views which Bush- 
nell made was in his teaching about the 
Atonement. This was regarded as essentially 
“Unitarian” and pernicious; viz., that Christ 
died, not to pay a quittance to divine justice, 
but to produce a saving moral influence on 
human character. That was heresy thirty 
years ago; but now, according to Professor 
Harris, of Andover, Bushnell’s view is more 
generally accepted by Congregationalists, at 
least, than any other. 

Since Bushnell’s time, which formed the 
transition between the scholastic theology 
and the scientific theology which is steadily 
though slowly supplanting it, the conditions 
of thought have changed. Evolution has 
taken its place along with gravitation as a 
certified truth. Biology, psychology, Biblical 
criticism, ethics, have shed new light upon 
the Scriptures, and the questions to which 
they give rise. Not among Congregational- 
ists alone has the revision of creeds been in 
progress. The Bishops of the Episcopal 
Church, in their overtures for Christian union, 
have shown a disposition to go to the farthest. 
For the creed-basis of union they proposed 
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no more than the two primitive creeds, the 
Apostles’ and the Nicene, thus throwing over 


Orthodoxy ” 


- in a mass all the creeds of later date, and the 


whole fabric of scholastic theology. During 
the twenty-two years that have elapsed since 
Bushnell published his last book, the Congre- 
gational churches have indeed been revising 
and retrenching their creeds, but few of them 
have gone any farther than that; most of 
them not so far. 

So far as recent phases of “ progressive 
orthodoxy ” are concerned, they may be said 
to be in the working out of Bushnell’s idea of 
God as operating through the organic proc- 
esses of nature for man’s redemption. This 
idea, together with more critical study of the 
New Testament and of the history of Chris- 
tian doctrine, has produced a marked depart- 
ure from the views held by Protestants since 
the Reformation concerning future punish- 
ment. 

Thirty years ago the Rev. Jeremiah Walton 
was refused installation in the Third Con- 
gregational Church in Portland, Maine, on the 
ground of his cherishing, though cautiously 
and tentatively, what Canon Farrar has since 
so eloquently defended as the “ larger hope.” 

Ten years later an anonymous little book 
“by an orthodox minister,” entitled “ Is Eter- 
nal Punishment Endless?” maintained that 
the doctrine of endless punishment, whether 
true or not, was not a doctrine of the New 
Testament. This book hadsomeeffect. Dr. 
E. N. Potter, then President of Union Col- 
lege, an Episcopalian, circulated one thousand 
copies of it at his own expense among Protest- 
ant ministers and theological students. 

Ten years later still, the professors of An- 
dover Seminary were on trial for holding to 
a qualified form of: the larger hope.” On 
the ground that the Hopkinsian tenet of a 
universal atonement was part of the Seminary 
creed, and that it must, if universal in fact, 
be capable of application to all men, they 
successfully defended “ the Andover hypothe- 


sis,” that the opportunity of redemption 
through Christ may be open in the future life 


to such as the heathen, who have not enjoyed 
it in the present life. Concurrent with this 


‘prosecution was a struggle, which likewise 


failed, to exclude from the missionary service 
abroad such persons as, though otherwise 
eligible, were inclined to the Andover view. 
And now, the “ Congregationalist ” (Decem- 
ber 17, 1896) says that the Congregational 
churches, while affirming a future retribution, 
“do not affirm that there is an eternity of 
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conscious suffering for sinners unchanged and 
unforgiven,” but do not undertake to deter- 
mine that which is beyond comprehension. 
While there are many Congregationalists who 
would disavow such a statement, there are 
many who go beyond it, as does Dr. Gordon in 


his book, “« The Christ of To-Day.” The Epis- © 


copal Church also is pervaded, to at least an 
equal extent, with this mitigated eschatology. 

The present interest of the progressives is 
rather in questions concerning the Person of 
Christ and in Biblical criticism. As to Christ, 
so far as their published statements go, they 
still mark themselves sharply off from Uni- 
tarians by affirming the doctrine of his virgin 
birth. At the same time, as Dr. Gordon has 
done, they freely acknowledge the great ser- 
vice rendered by Unitarians in reinstating 
and vitalizing the long-neglected truth of the 
thorough humanity of Christ, and in other- 
wise imparting an ethical spirit to theol- 
ogy. Among leading theologians of various 
churches there has been a considerable nar- 
rowing of the gap between orthodox and Uni- 
tarian thought in an essential point. The pro- 
gressives discard the traditional theory of “ two 
distinct natures ” in Christ, divine and human. 
With Unitarians, they regard the divine and 
the human as one nature, and of the same 
kind, whether finite or infinite, in man or in 
God. Recent articles on “ Ethical Monism ” 
by President Strong, of the Baptist Seminary 
at Rochester, illustrate the present tendency. 

In Biblical criticism there is no sign of 
going beyond the line which has been fol- 
lowed in company with the most eminent 
scholars of the Anglican and Presbyterian 
Churches of Great Britain, such as Professors 
Sanday, Driver, Cheyne, Bruce, G. A. Smith, 
and W. R. Smith. In this field German 
scholars have been the pioneers. The work 
of British and American scholars has been 
chiefly in sifting the work of German critics, 
and winnowing out of it some arbitrary 
processes and fanciful results. No American 
Congregationalist or Presbyterian has gone 
any further than Professor G. A. Smith, of 
the Free (Presbyterian) Church College in 


_ Glasgow, who has said that “the so-called 


fall of Adam marks a distinct advance from 
tribal ethics to individual ethics.” This is 
the same in substance with Theodore Par- 
ker’s saying that Adam’s fall was “a fall up- 
ward.” In their Biblical criticism such men 
are not opposing supernaturalism, but an ir- 
rational supernaturalism, the mother and 
nurse of Ingersollism. They follow Bush- 


nell’s thought that the supernatural is not an 
outside power interfering with the course of 
nature, but an inside power vitalizing nature 
and operating through it. While the Hindu 
regards his Vedas, and the Mohammedan his 
Koran, as manifesting divine inspiration by 
verbal infallibility, higher ground must be 
taken for the Bible. A divinely inspired life 
shines through it in the lives of prophets, 
apostles, and the Christ, working to-day, as 
in the past, for the purifying and uplifting of 
the common life of man. 

Finally, the purpose of this paper has been 
to report progress, not to prophesy it. But 
all of us feel that to-day is still a time of 
transition. There is more to.come. What 
is to come may be conjectured from what 
has come. Theology has become more ethi- 
caland more humane. God is recognized as 
in the heart of man and nature. The truly 
human Jesus has been recovered. The divine 
Christ, from being mainly a makeweight in a 


scheme of divine government fancied to be 


like that of earthly rulers, has been redis- 
covered as permanently indwelling in the life 
both of God and man. The Holy Spirit, 
fancied as restricted to Bible lands, has been 
discovered by students of comparative relig- 
ion as having His prophets and pupils among 
the heathen also. The Bible has been res- 
cued from unethical and conventional use as 
a wedge of disunion to split the Church into 
sects, each clamoring for its own “ infallible ” 
misinterpretation. Not that all this has been 
wholly done. It has only begun to be done. 
That it will continue to be done in spite of 
outcries and misrepresentation there can be 
littledoubt. The old and finished theological 
system of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies will no more re-establish itself than the 
old Ptolemaic astronomy. If theology is at 
all a science, it must be a growing science, 
unfolding into ever more and more of truth. 
Like all other true sciences, it will show itself 
such by readiness to bury its dead and to 
press forward on its march. 


If this great world of joy and pain 
Revolve in one sure track; 
If freedom, set, will rise again, 
And virtue, flown, come back ; 
Woe to the purblind crew who fill. 
The heart with each day’s care; 
Nor gain, from past or future, skill 
To bear and to forbear! 
—William Wordsworth. 
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A Century of Progress 


II.—What the Century Has Done for the Household ' 
| : By Candace Wheeler 


HE first point of comparison between 
the comfort of the household a hun- 
dred years ago and at present is in 
its shelter. Looking back to the houses of 
that day, we find three prevailing types, with 
their variations. These were the log house, 
the Dutch farm-house, and what is now known 
as the Colonial house. Of course this refers 
only to houses in America, and not to Old 
World domiciles, where family living has been 
an unbroken and constant process of adding 
link after link to the chain which has existed 
since Eve began housekeeping in Eden. 

The log cabin was an evolution of the wig- 
wam, the first imperfect utterance of the 
wilderness when the pioneer American at- 
tempted to teach it the word Home; and, rude 
and sylvan as it was, it secured warmth and 
safety to the family, and fostered many of the 
best characteristics of the race. 

I remember a pretty story told me by the 
son of a man who felled trees and built a 
cabin in the forests of the Catskills as they 
existed less than a hundred years ago. The 
trees were cut in the late autumn or early 
winter, while the blood in their trunks was 
frozen, and the torpor of the season was upon 
them. But when they were laid together and 
crossed into the parallelogram of the cabin, 
and a great stone chimney at one end became 
the roaring tunnel for the household fire, the 
mutilated trees awoke from their trance, and, 
- as the melted sap began to circulate in their 
veins, young shoots and tender leaves broke 
out and grew into long twigs at the end near- 
est the fire. Their backs were frozen, but 
their hearts were warm, and responded, in 
their beautiful vegetable kind, to the home 
life and the. home fire. The man who told 


me this story lives still upon the same farm, © 


but the log cabin has been changed into a villa- 
like house, the usual home of the prosperous 
farmer. 

Of course this is a natural consequence of 
changed conditions and continuous industry. 


The duration of the log cabin in the history | 


of the country was governed by the duration 


1 The first article in ong series, ““ What the Century 
Has Done for Health,” by A. D. Rockwell, M.D., was 
published in The Outlook for September 18. 


of the forests. When the wilderness ceased 
to be, the log house went out of existence. 
There was no such reason, however, for the 
extinguishment of the Dutch farm-house, 
which was as ideal a model for the farm as 
the Colonial house is for the estate. Nothing 
is more picturesque, set in the midst of fertile 
acres, than one of these old farm-houses, which 
one may still see on the west bank of the Hud- 
son, built mainly of warmly colored stone, 
with shingled gables filled with fan-shaped 
windows, and a roof hipped at the top, and 
sliding like a curled lip into a short project- 
ing curve over the front door. 

There was something indescribably grace- 
ful in this elongated roof, unsupported by 
pillars; as if the house of itself reached out 
to give protecting shadow for the leisure of 
the family, and shelter to its friends. But, 
graceful as it was, it has left no trace in the 
architecture of our present race of farm- 
houses. 

The true Dutch farm-house seldom rose to 
the height of two full stories, but there is one 
such specimen still standing along the track 
of the Long Island Railroad where it leaves 
the salt meadows that border Gowanus Creek 
—a specimen which gives one the sensation 
of witnessing a dishonored old age. It stands 
upon a knoll overlooking the salt meadows, 
and the overlapping of the blue tide, and the 
wonderful shades of green and brown in the 
salt grass ; but all that was once most beautiful 
in its view has grown to be a dirty fringe of 
a foul suburb. Now it swarms with a cheap 
tenantry, although it was once the country 
house of De Witt Clinton; and it still keeps 
enough of its former dignity and beauty to 
set one’s thoughts reconstructing its dignified 
past. 

The Dutch farm-nouse owed its undeserv- 
edly transient existence in America to the 
Dutch trader, or to the well-to-do immigrant 
who settled along the tributary creeks of the ~ 
Hudson, or on the level, natural meadows of 
Long Island. His selection of acres effected 
he straightway brought over in Dutch ship- 
bottoms brick and hewn stone, and masons to 
lay them, and small-paned window-sashes, and 


carpenters to place them—men who knew how 
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to hew long beams of wood and lap them into 
curves for the curled porches, under which 
the householder intended to sit and smokingly 
survey his fertile dominion, contented to grow 
rich at the pores instead of by unpalatable 
activity. 

But of the prevailing fashions of houses of 
a hundred years ago, the only one which has 
really bequeathed itself to the generations is 
that which we have proudly and fondly chris- 
tened Colonial. We may see specimens of 
these beautiful old houses all along the pros- 
perous shore towns of New England, through 
Maryland, Virginia, and as far south as the 
Carolinas; their erection having generally 
depended upon the importance or the rapidly 
increasing commerce of the different sections 
of country. In Massachusetts and other 
New England States they were first built by 
political dignitaries, Governors and the like, 
and afterward by great ship-owners and trad- 
ers with China. | 

In Maryland, Virginia, and the Southern 
States they were built by estate-owners, who 
raised and shipped tobacco in their own ve.- 
sels for an English market; and here came 
in at least one of those often untold reasons 
for the difference in material and style of the 
Northern and Southern Colonial house. Both 
were, in truth, modeled upon a then prevailing 
style of architecture in England; a style 
which had been shaped by Inigo Jones and 
Sir Christopher Wren, and was characterized 
by a dignified elegance which, when applied 
to New England homes constructed of wood, 
took on a kind of classic slenderness which 
greatly intensified its finer qualities. 

Southern houses, on the other hand, were 
constructed of brick and hewn stone, brought 
back in the vessels which carried tobacco to 
England. The stone was often hewn into 
the very shapes of cornice and capital and 
pillar, and, when set up on this new soil, made 
what was truly an English house, although 
somewhat modified to meet the exigencies of 
a different domestic service. 

A hundred years of onward march in do- 
mestic architecture has not materially changed 
the exterior of the characteristic Colonial 
house; indeed, in the late revival of that 
style we find that the test of excellence is the 
fidelity with which the ancient lines have 
been followed—and this in spite of the de- 
velopment of the “ American country house,” 
which has gathered to itself and appropriated 
nearly all the features of all the ages of arch- 
itecture, Naturally we have a right to this 
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inheritance, since we are “ the heirs of all the 
ages ’’ in architecture; yet the genius which 
created a style so lasting and popular should 
have its reward of acknowledgment. 

Next to the domestic conditions of shelter 
come those of light and warmth, and here we 
find that a hundred years has invented or 
discovered an absolutely new world. At that 
time fire, in the form of living coals, was as 
carefully preserved and tended as the sacred 
flame in Eastern temples. It was the last 
and most binding duty of the householder, 
when the day was over, to bury the fire; and 


_ the first necessity of the early morning was 


to search the gray ashes for living coals which 
might be coaxed into demonstration by pine 
shavings or tips of resinous fir-boughs. Fail- 
ing that, the next resource was an early jour- 
ney to the nearest neighbor—perhaps a half- 
mile away-—to ask “the loan of a shovelful 
of coals,” which were transported in a perfo- 
rated pail. 

“No matches?” exclaims some young, or — 
perhaps even middle-aged, person. No! no 
matches until about the year 1825, when the 
‘“ Lucifer match” came into existence, and 
proceeded to make of itself a household flame 
and an indispensable necessity. | 

‘“ But what did people do before that?” 
asks the aforementioned ignorant modern. 

They had tin boxes of tinder, with a little 
compartment for a flint and a bit of steel; 
and to “strike a light’ was a simple descrip- 
tion of a veritable process. 

A spark from steel and flint falling upon 
tinder could be tended and fostered into a 
blaze when other means failed. 

The first matches were not simple affairs 
which a child might manipulate. There were 
a bottle of phosphorus and a bundle of small 
sticks, the latter saturated with some chemi- 
cal preparation which took occasion to flame 
out if brought into contact with the phospho- 
rus. This performance was at first an ab- 
sorbing “chemical experiment” practiced 
only semi-occasionally by careful heads of fami- 
lies for the benefit of the children who were 
taking their course of chemistry at school. 

It is a long step from that to the “ turning 
on” of the electric light by the present house- 
holder, as he lies in bed at night, and by that 
simple motion suddenly illuminating his many 
suites of rooms; or the turning on and off 
of a grand sufficiency of warmth by the move- 
ment of a hand. And think of all that has 
come between, since the pioneer and his 
children sat in) the blaze of the open fire, 
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heaping on boughs of dry wood to make a 
light by which the page of the book or news- 
paper could be illuminated ! 

There were candles, of course—tallow can- 
dles dipped at home in the simpler houses, or 
made of pressed wax and burned in cande- 
labra in the notable ones; and there were also 
lamps in the great houses, astral and argand 
lamps, burning whale-oil, a precious commod- 
ity, the quest of which kept hundreds of men 
wandering all their years over the great 
waters, in daily peril and continued discom- 
fort; a quest that enriched but few, although 
it well-nigh destroyed one of the great animal 
races—one of the greatest creatures of the 
Lord. The household required light, and men 
hazarded life and squandered years to furnish 
it; and after all was done, one day some one 
noted a scum of iridescence upon the pools of 
a swamp, and, lo! kerosene had trickled into 
the world. Now it travels its thousands of 


miles in special pipes and empties itself into 


barrels, and wanders the world over in ships, 
illuminating roads and cars and vessels and 
houses of all grades and sizes. 

It burns alike for rich and poor, one of 
those precious commodities almost as free to 
the world as air and water; a shared blessing 
from the very heart of Mother Earth. 

Gas has never been, and probably never 
will be, a poor man’s light. Neither will elec- 
tricity, unless the future holds some method 
of producing and utilizing it more open than 
- at present to general use; but kerosene shines 
for the many, and against the graceful astral 
lamp of sixty or seventy years ago, a veri- 
table “‘chiny bowl, chock full of moonlight,” 
or the complicated French mechanical lamp 
by which our well-bred grandmothers could 
see to play upon their harps and spinets, or 
embroider satin cushions and muslin ruffles, 
we may safely put in rivalry the pervading 
Rochester lamp, whether in tin, porcelain, or 
- precious bronze, with its blazing head-light of 
spreading radiance—in the shine of which 
the housewife can thread her needle and 
patch the children’s clothes as well by night 
as by day, and the fine lady, veiling its brill- 
iancy by falls of colored tulle and silk, read 
the latest society novel or write reports of her 
best charity. 

Although light was an expensive luxury in 
the houses of our predecessors, there was no 
lack of warmth in those of either rich or poor. 
While there were coals of fire for the altar of 
the fireplace, there was certain to be wood 
_ for the sacrifice. Trees and trees and trees, 
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both living and dead, everywhere. The kings 
of the forests were not then overthrown, and 
their tribes were still standing in uncounted 
millions, and, all unknowing of the coming 
doom, lifting their crowned heads to sing 
with the winds in summer and wailing at 
their bitter blasts in winter. Singly, but in 
successive thousands, they were devoured by 
that two-faced element of fire which is both 
a god in beneficence and a demon in destruc- 
tiveness. | 

But although warmth was not in any wise 
unattainable in the houses of a hundred years 
ago, it was at the penalty of much labor and 
effort. Even the comparatively small task of 
feeding the fires in the great fireplaces which 
were necessary in houses both great and 
small would in this day of domestic ease be 
considered herculean. I know one low house, 
still standing as it has stood for two hundred 
and thirty years, in what was then the pleas- 
ant and secluded village, and is now the 
pleasant suburban town, of Flushing, where, 
with unusual thought and consideration for 
the labor of “bringing in wood ”—that al- 
ready old-time phrase—two opposite doors 
had been planned in the kitchen, through 
which every day a horse was led, hauling, as 
he came, a great log, which was unhitched 
and rolled upon the fire, the horse passing 
out.at the opposite door. 

It was a wonder that the women who min- 
istered as cooks before those great altars 
were not often devoured by the flames. 

There were wide hearths, to be sure, where 
coals could be drawn out and pots kept gently 
simmering, away from the fierceness of the 
blaze; and there were Dutch ovens—half- 
cylinders of sheet-iron or tin which could be 
set in front of the fire, and in which meat 
could be roasted with a wonderful complete- 
ness and perfection. There were also the 
brick or stone ovens, which may still occa- 
sionally be seen, bulging out like great bub- 
bles of stone and mortar beside the chimneys, 
a veritable cave of plenty to a devouring 
family. 

I well remember one house, where within 
fifty years such an oven opened its mouth 
once a week and uttered words which were 
culinary gems. There were five daughters 
and a mother in this house, and men to feed, 
as the family phrase went; and Saturday was 
baking-day, and at ten o’clock the oven-cave 


was opened and filled with brush and light 


wood, which was kept burning an even hour. 
Then it was allowed to die down, and the 
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coal and ashes withdrawn by use of a long- 


handled shovel. Then were spread upon the - 


heated floor of the oven, and in nearer or 
more remote proximity to the heated sides, 
loaves of bread and cake and pans of pies— 
innumerable in quantity—and puddings of 
Indian meal, and jars of apples and pears, 
sealed with dough, and what not of good 
things which even now it joys me to remem- 
ber. 

But the Dutch oven and the brick oven 
and the ten-foot fireplace have had their day. 
So wise a man as Benjamin Franklin, noting 
the wastefulness of fuel in the latter, put his 
mind upon it—as he did upon most things 
which he observed—and the result was the 
“Franklin stoves,” which forthwith were set 
in many of the great fireplaces in the parlors 
of Colonial houses. Then Count Rumford 
took up the problem, and constructed the 
cooking-stove—the stove with an oven; and 
for the first time since savage man learned 
that food was better when it had been sub- 
jected to fire, cooking could be conducted 
without the cook being roasted as well as the 
meat. 

The changes in the methods of production 
of light and warmth, and preparation of food 
in the house, are more noticeable, perhaps, 
than in the matter of furnishing. Our ways 
of procuring our furniture are different, it is 
true, but as to the final result—the furniture 
itselfi—we cannot say that we have made 
great progress. 

The chair and table and armoire of a 
hundred years ago are still—like the Colonial 
house—models of elegance in form and dura- 
bility of construction. And as we refer the 
style of the house to the days and influence 
of two great architects, we must refer the 
fineness of the furniture to two great design- 
ers, Chippendale and Sheraton. Undoubt- 
edly there were others, although their names 
have not come down to us connected with 
their work. But to account for the general 
excellence of the furniture in use a hundred 
years ago, we may be sure that a group of 
artists contributed to it, each working out 
some special beauty or excellence which was 
consolidated with the whole, making it what 
it was. 

A hundred years from now probably all of 
the good stained glass of present production 
will be referred to Tiffany or La Farge, and 
yet scores of artists are combining to lift this 
shining example of the most progressive form 
of art of to-day to its pedestal 
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The furniture of a hundred years and more 
ago, which collectors have been for the last 
ten years bringing together with joy and re- 
joicing, was the result of the English Re- 
nascence. 

In our Southern States, from which such 
stores of beautiful furniture have been brought 
within the last few years, the houses were 
furnished directly from England, the furniture 
being brought, as the material for the houses 
was brought, in returning tobacco-ships. It 
has far more variety of shape and style than 
the Northern Colonial furniture, because, in 
the latter case, the maker was imported in- 
stead of the furniture, bringing in his own 
compact bulk the industrial skill, the knowl- 
edge, and the “patterns” with which to fur- 
nish all the houses of New England. He 
brought the patterns, but not the capacity for 
design, and consequently one Colonial piece 
of New England furniture is exactly like 
another. 
_ The cabinet-maker of that day did not often 
work ina shop. While the house which he 
was to furnish was being completed in care- 
ful and unhurried fashion, the cabinet-maker 
was an inmate, measuring and constructing 
his furniture to fit the spaces and the rooms. 

In the low house in Flushing, where the 
logs were horse-hauled to the kitchen fire, it 
is a matter of family history that the cabinet- 
maker abode for two entire years, building 
the double-decked bureaus which could not 
now be taken out of the doors without being 
sawn asunder, and turning and carving the 
high-post bedsteads, and shaping the beauti- 
ful old chairs which still adorn the house 
and are still strong and serviceable. This 
furniture, like all the best of the old furniture, 
was solid mahogany. No thin veneer spread 
over the surface of a softer wood went into 
its construction. It was cut from the log 
in the shape which was required. 

But, although mahogany was the favorite 
wood for cabinetry, some of the old pieces 
are made of the wild cherry which abounded 
in our forests, and still springs up everywhere 
along the fence-lines or in corners which the 
plow cannot reach. I sometimes think the 
ground must be full of love for certain vari- 
eties of vegetation, since it produces them on 


‘any and every occasion. The wild cherry is 


an old love of our Northern soil, and truly it 
is a virtuous wood, full of a fine warmth of 
color, and pleasant odor, and of a reasonable 
firmness. : 

There was another native wood which the. 
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A Century of Progress 


cabinet-makers of a hundred years ago held 
in great estimation, and which is seldom seen 
in these days. The curled maple was even 
more beautiful than mahogany in its mark- 
ings and the wonderful motion of its growth. 
- Rol) after roll of satiny rings of tree-fiber 
make up its substance, as if the tree had 
grown and kept time to. the sound of rolling 
waves upon a sea beach, or to some other 
rhythmical motion of nature. 

The cabinet-work of to-day is made in far 
other than the deliberate fashion of our fore- 
bears; a machine instead of a man is set to 
make it; and a machine is generally in a hurry, 
trying to make up for lost time—for all the 
years when itwasnot. But we must acknowl- 


edge that since men with the education of. 


artists have undertaken to teach and train 
workers, there is little fault to find with the 
results. 

In truth, it is not in beauty of exterior or 
perfection of furniture that the homes of to- 
day differ so greatly from those of a hundred 
years ago; for the amount of luxury which 
was possible in those old days was not so 
much less than the luxury of to-day. 

The most pampered human being of the 
present would find no diminution of bodily 
ease in lying in lavendered homespun upon 
one of our aristocratic foremother’s beds of 
down, in the high-ceilinged room of a Colonial 
house lit by wax candles in tall silver candle- 
sticks, and warmed by the spreading and res- 
inous blaze of oak and cedar. 

It is not in the degree but in the sum of 
human luxury that we are impressed with 
the change. It is in the spread of it. Ease 
and convenience have lapped their gracious 
influences over all the former hardships of 


the industrious poor, and what were once the . 


possibilities of the rich have become the 
necessities of all. 

The sure reward of moderate industry at 
this period of the world is a house which will 
exclude the weather, heat well diffused by 
mechanical inventions, an abundance or a 
-superabundance of artificial light, furniture 
_ which is at least fine to look at, carpets, books, 

clothing which is comfortable and becoming ; 
in short, all and even more than was the ordi- 
nary portion of the wealthiest citizen of a 
hundred years ago. 

And this is what the centuries are doing— 
at least it is what the centuries in America 
are doing: lifting up the poor in the scale 
of material living. All of the wonderful 
outreachings of human intellect which we 
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call inventions are to be finally measured, 
not by the wonder of their existence, but by 
the proportion in which they equalize the 
possibilities of happiness, or the ease which 
they give to that mighty strain of endurance 
which we call life. 

But if the century which is nearly at its 
close has given so largely to the ease and 
comfort of the laboring mass, it has also in- 
troduced into the homes of the rich an ele- 
ment which was in truth somewhat lacking in 
those days of bare and slender elegance. 

All that we broadly cover by the two 
words “decorative treatment ” was unknown 
in the interior of even the most luxurious 
of the stately Colonial houses. Color as a 
science and an art was an unstudied quan- 
tity in those days. There were no stained and 
jeweled windows to intensify and diffuse the 
morning and evening light, no inspirations of 
graduated color spread over walls and floors 
and ceiling. The “ beauty bath” of the mod- 
ern interior was a thing of the future. 

How much quickening of the mental and 
spiritual life of man may result from the 
warmth and glow ,of this color envelopment 
it is still too early to determine. It may well 
be that tropical blossoms of humanity, won- 
derful instances of creative possibility, may be 
stimulated into growth by such surroundings, 
or it may serve only to modify the flatness of 
life which results from too much ease, and to 
provide a region of enjoyment disconnected 


_ from things that wear and fret the mind. 


Whatever may be its influence upon the 
character, this adoption of beauty as one of 
the privileges of the “privileged classes” 
seems to emphasize the fact that the equali- 
zation of comfort which has been the work 
of the century is so complete that mere 
wealth must invent new uses to prove its 
value. 

Labor is one of the great elements of so- 
ciety—the great substantial interest on which 
we all stand. Not feudal service, or predial 
toil, or the irksome drudgery by one race of 
mankind subjected to another; but labor, in- 
telligent, manly, independent, thinking and 
acting for itself, earning its own wages, ac- 
cumulating those wages into capital, edu- 
cating childhood, maintaining worship, claim- 
ing the right of elective franchise, and helping 
to uphold the great fabric of the State. 
That is American labor; and all my sym- 
pathies are with it, and my voice, till I am 
dumb, will be for it—Danzel Webster, 
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Reclaiming the Adirondacks 


By Ernest Carter 


Much ground may be covered on a hobby by 
starting in the right direction and riding with a 
stiff rein. 


OR the purpose of somewhat defining 
the circle to whose sympathies this 


article is addressed, the writer must, 
in face of the danger of an anticlimax, in- 
dulge at the outset in a descriptive definition 
of his own particular hobby. It was, and 


- still is, so far as memory and spirit can go, 


to camp in a spruce-bark “lean-to”’ on the 
edge of a wild-land lake in the heart of an 
American forest, removed from every sight 
and sound of civilization, where the trout are 
sufficiently plentiful to yield a modest break- 
fast or supper any day, and where the deer, 
if not very numerous, are still so much at 
home that one may see them occasionally 
along the shores of the lake in the daytime, 
and shoot one now and then without the fear 
of its being the only one within ten miles. 
All this was much more easy to accomplish 
in the Adirondacks—that great tank made to 
catch and hold rain-water for the Hudson— 
fifteen years ago than now. Since then the 
iniquitous! Adirondack and St. Lawrence 
Railroad has, as confessed in its own adver- 
tisements, stabbed that beautiful tract through 
the heart; much ruthless lumbering has been 
done; many a forest fire has been allowed to 
run days and weeks with no effort made to 
extinguish it; many a screaming steamer has 
been put on virgin waters; and, owing to the 
increased facilities of transportation, many of 
the woodland resorts have lost their sense of 
reality as such, and have grown to the dimen- 
sions and common publicity of Saratoga 
hotels. Saratoga hotels have the justification 
of being adapted to their environment when 
in Saratoga, but to a true lover of the woods 
they are as unbecoming to an Adirondack 
lake as a “camp” where a butler in dress- 
suit answers the electric bell at the front door— 
an anomaly which, by the way, may be seen 
near Paul Smith’s. Many an old camper, 


1 The iniquity of this road is not to be laid at the door 
of its promoters and owners so much, perhaps, as at the 
door of public sentiment, as expressed by legislative ac- 


tion, allowing a line which practically parallels the Del- 


aware and Hudson Canal Company’s Railroad on the 
east, and the Rome, Watertown, and Ogdensburg Rail- 
road on the west, to split a God-given natural park in 
two by a si line of railroad sparks, noise, and s 
stations, which serve as ganglia or nuclei for turther en- 


after trying in vain for several seasons to re- 
vive the thrill of the old days, finally cries, 
“Ichabod!” and with a heavy heart decides 
that “next year,” time and money allowing, 
he will go to Maine, Canada, or the great 
Northwest, where there is still hope of getting 
beyond the reach of a steam-whistle. This 
is founded on the universal aversion to an 
anticlimax in the pursuit of pleasure, and 
may serve for those of this and perhaps the 
next generation who have the means and time 
to chase that fickle goddess the length and 
breadth of a continent; but what are hunters 
and fishers of a hundred years hence to do? 
In this desertion of a tract as used up, so 
far as our purposes are concerned, and the 
seeking and despoliation of new fields by 
shooting off the game and fishing out the fish, 
are we not doing the very thing for which we 
blame railroad, lumber, and hotel magnates— 
namely, like a swarm of potato-bugs, eating the 
profit of to-day out of one new pasture after 
another, without thought of the future good 
of the country and those who are to follow us? 
Is it not possible, even now, to redeem and 
restore what we already have at our back 
door, so to speak, in our own beloved State ? 
and is there not a patriotic duty involved in 
such an effort that would justify the expendi- 
ture of money, thought, and time in this di- 
rection? We are apt to ask, “ Why does not 
the State, the people, wake up, before it is too 
late, to the realization of what it is allowing, 
little by little, to slip through its fingers?” 
Is there, however, nothing that we, as private 
citizens, can do in the meantime to stay the 
spoliation of this God-given recreation ground, 
Sanitarium, and water source? That some 
little has recently been done by the State 
along this line should not cause us to relax 
our efforts, but rather to take hold with the 
new grip that hope gives. We must remem- 
ber that moneyed interests, such as lumber, 
railroad, and hotel, never sleep or relax hope 
and effort so long as there remains wealth 
to be exploited, and that the people as a 
whole do not yet fully realize the importance 
of guarding the sources of the Hudson, or re- 
serving a place where the youth of every gen- 
eration may cultivate the sturdy virtues that 
are developed by a real woodsman’s life— 
simplicity, patience, self-reliance, invention, 
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The Pagan and the Puritan 


power of sharp observation, strength of limb, 
accuracy of eye, ear, and muscle, in calculat- 
ing and dealing with the primitive forces of 
nature. 

There is something that can be done by many 
of us who are annually paying out as hack-hire 
for hobby-riding money which might be put 
into buying a hobby of our own, a hobby as 
substantial and permanent as the granite hills, 
the forests, and the lakes of the Adirondacks ; 
a hobby that our children’s children could 
ride, and whose feeding and care would inure 
to the benefit of the people of more than the 
Empire State. 

_ For present purposes let us consider ‘een 
ways in which one may forward the cause of 
forest and game preservation in the Adiron- 
dacks—a cause which, as it is not necessary 
to remind the intelligent reader, has a very 
real and intimate connection with the preser- 
vation of the Hudson and its mouth as a 
world’s harbor, and the preservation of the 
whole watershed from the curse of alternate 
freshet and drought and eventual barrenness. 
First: There are already many private 


clubs owning large tracts devoted to forest 


and game preservation, and perhaps the sim- 
plest way to aid in this movement would be 
to join such a club, choosing one not over- 
crowded by too large a membership, and, if 
possible, one that is in need of funds.! A 
number of years ago, one such association 
advertised for new members, stating in its 
prospectus the annua] income it received from 
the sale of standing timber. While judicious 
lumbering may be carried on to the end of 
_ time in a properly forested forest, the temp- 
tation to a club in need of money is to sell 
more lumber than careful forestry would allow; 
hence an ample income from other sources 
is essential to the preservation principle. 

Second: A small tract, or large if possible, 
adjoining the preserved lands of some club 
might be bought and held in_ individual 
ownership. There would be a mutual ben- 
efit here, to the individual owner and to the 
club; to the former too obvious to be men- 
tioned. To the latter there would be the ad- 
vantage of securing an additional buffer terri- 
tory, held by a person with similar aims, 
against the possible encroachments of civiliza- 
tion. 

Third: The best thing to do, circumstances 
permitting, would be to organize a new club, 


1The writer feels called upon to state that he has 
neither 
Adirondack club, 


p nor connection in any way with any 
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with a membership large enough to make 
possible the purchase of a large tract and the 
employment of one or more foresters and 
gamekeepers, who should live on the land 
throughout the year, keeping out poachers, 
attending to the annual restocking of ponds 
and streams with fish (in which the State 
offers liberal conditions of aid), and taking 
such other care of game as possible. 

In this way, little by little, practically the 
whole Adirondack region could be reclaimed 
(using that word in the opposite of its usual 
sense), and held until the people of the State 
as a whole awake to the wisdom of putting 
beyond the chance of individual greed, mis- 
fortune, or wantonness a region whose pres- 
ervation is really a matter of public interest. 
On such a hobby one could expend an 
amount of money that would seem quite un- 
justifiable if spent in wholly selfish pleasure 
involving no good to the community at large. 


The Pagan and the 


Puritan 
By Madeleine Yale Wynne 


Long ago on one of the Isles of Greece 
was born a Pagan maid, and long ago on the 
rock-bound coast of New England was born a 
Puritan maid; and, far apart as were these 
two maids in time and in space, so far and 
much farther apart were they in spirit; for 
the Pagan saw only with the eye of beauty, 
and the Puritan saw alone with the eye of 
duty. But my story has to do with neither 
of these maids. 


Once upon a time on the rock-bound coast 
of New England were born a Pagan and a 
Puritan maid, and by some strange chance 
these two were one; they dwelt together in 
one body, saw through the same eyes and 
were known by one name, and that name was 
Patience, as befitted one who was to dwell on 
the rock-bound coast of New England. Now, 
those two maids in one, the Puritan and the 
Pagan, though they were indissolubly con- 
nected, inalienably associated, were still as 
far apart in spirit as were the two maids of 
long ago. For still the Pagan saw only with 
the eye of beauty, and the Puritan saw only 
with the eye of duty. The Pagan saw color 
and form and movement, subtle combinations 
of grace with strength, and always the beauty 


matter, 
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The Puritan gravely looked for and saw 
fortitude and self-denial, testimony and faith, 
and the spirit beneath the flesh that should 
after life inherit the life eternal. The Puritan 
chose for her body’s wear garments of gray, 
cool, passionless colors, as befitted her renun- 
ciatory walk through life. But when she 
brought these fabrics home, the Pagan within 
her did so work uponthis gray and calm 
covering that forthwith the coarse fabric took 
unto itself new meanings and developed into 
grace of line and color, for it was cunningly 
betrayed by the hand of the Pagan into bear- 
ing on its surface wrought stitches of great 
intricacy and of varied tints, so that the pass- 
ing eye of man was constrained to linger long, 
and he marveled greatly that so gray a gown 
could beso transformed. Thus did the fingers 
of the Pagan bring doubt upon the faith of 
the Puritan. 

But, behold, when the Pagan went forth, 
and with lavish eye gleaned from all the 
markets of the world rich fabrics and soft 
laces and hand-wrought scarfs and beads of 
amber and amulets of silver, then did the 
Puritan come to the making, unbidden and 
grave of face, and cut away such parts of 
each fabric as made its beauty. Straight and 
narrow were the breadths that she cut, and 
the lines were angular and so fashioned as to 


hide the rounded curves of the body beneath; 


and in chests were locked away the superfluous 
and the rich belongings, till much more 
gloomy than the gray gown became these 
curtailed garments from which every vestige 
of broidery and hint of braid had been 
clipped close by the shears of the Puritan. 
Thus did the Puritan thwart the Pagan 
within her. 

When the Puritan moved among the sick 
or suffering or the poor, bearing to them 
messages of faith and comfort and exhorting 
them to strenuous living, with pleadings 
against the self that perishes and for the self 
that shall inherit eternal life, even then was 
the Pagan noting with absorbing joy the 
bronze beauty of youth, the round limbs of 
children and the gloss on the hair of the 
young girl, the blue sky and the palpitating 
warmth of the sun; till the eyes of the Puri- 
tan were no longer single, but sad with the 
strife of the two selves within her. Thus the 
two were not happy each with the other, but 
were sad as they dwelt together and were 
forced to look out of the same pair of eyes. 

Then cried out the one: “Oh, Pagan part 
of me, cease thy wiles, I_ pray thee, lest truly 


I be delivered over quite unto the devil and 
my soul be made away with straightway. 
Cease to bewilder me as I try to walk in the 
strait and narrow path of goodness, up- 
rightness, and self-abnegation. Behold, thou 
hast tempted me till mine eyes have already 
learned all manner of alien seeing, till I 
tremble with the longing of the life of the . 
senses; but well I know there is no life but | 
the life of the spirit, no beauty but the beauty 
of holiness. I know full well that though I 
beat out my heart in the conflict, yet shall my 
soul prevail; but I weary with the strife—why 
tormentest thou me?” 

Then spoke the Pagan: “ Oh, foolish thee! 
better had it been hadst thou said the holli- 
ness of beauty and of harmony." Then could 
we two dwell together, perhaps not here where 
the waves forever battle with the foaming 
rocks, but far off, where Aphrodite lies in the 
arms of the sea, softly under sunny skies. 
Even here, couldst thou be content to let me 
rule, here even we could be more sunny than- 
the sun, more free than the air, more beauti- 
ful than the sky. Hold thou thy hands close 
over thine eyes and see the sun illumine 


them; see the pink of the shell where finger 


meets finger: buoyantly does the stream of life 
flow therein. Why art thou sad and gray of 
spirit when all within thee leaps to be free ?” 

“For my soul’s sake, for the sake of the 
life hereafter, the eternal life,” said the Puri- 
tan. “I fast and pray that I may be freed 
from the glamour of the senses and the false- 
ness of all transient things; for my soul’s 
good do I put from me the world which thou 
wouldst teach me to love.” 

Then the Pagan said: “I know not the 
meaning of thy word soul. I, too, shall live 
now and forever; burn me, and my ashes will 
give color to the rose; bury me, and I shall 
spring up under thy feet as-living grass. I 
cannot die. When did the spring fail to 
bring forth the rose? As long as the rose 
blooms I live. I am of perpetual life. I am 
the rose, the air, the water, and the flow of 
life within each living, breathing thing.” 

So did these two within the one body live, 
not at peace, but in sorrow, the one with the 
other, till in the course of time the two were 
laid in one grave together. A gray stone 


marks the place, and on the stone a Poet has 
written a farewell and a greeting, and beside 
the stone grows a red rose; each year its 
petals fall on the grass beneath. Friend, 
knowest thou aught of these two, the Puritan 
and the Pagan? 
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The Deacon’s Parsnip Stew 
By Sophie Swett | 


se HERE’S been parsnip stew for 
dinner in this house every fast- 
day and every election day since 

it’s been a house, and while I live there’s 


_ always going to be!” 
Grandpa Thompson punctuated this re- 


mark emphatically with his stout oaken staff 


upon the dining-room floor. He had drawn 
his small, lean frame up to its greatest pos- 
sible height, and the strong, square chin 
above his high, old-fashioned dicky quiv- 
ered, as it always did when he was very 
angry. 

“ Oh, grandpa, do think how mortified we 
should be, with Mylon and his new wife here, 
and her brother that’s the new minister, and 
his wife—all city people, and stylish! You 
wouldn’t want them to think us as com- 
mon and countrified as—as parsnip stew!” 
Phoebe was almost crying. She was one 
who always thought much of appearances; 
she “trimmed her bonnet on the meeting- 
house side, just like her grandmother,” 
Grandpa Thompson had been heard to say, 
disapprovingly. And yet Phoebe could some- 
times coax Grandpa a little—the only one who 
could. 

She couldn’t now; he went stumping 
around the room, bringing his cane down so 
forcibly that Aunt Sabra Ellen, who had a 
prudent mind, trembled for the new oilcloth 
carpet. 

“My son Mylon is a man of sense,” he 
said, “and it’s some likely that he hasn’t 
taken a fool to wife—though there’s no deny- 
ing that that has been done by men of sense 
before now.” 

Now, of course no one could say that he 
meant anything particular; still, it was cer- 
tainly natural that Grandma Thompson 
should bridle a little, especially as it was said 
in a very meaning way. 

“ And, being sensible, they’ll know good 
victuals. As for the new minister and his 
wife, I’ve got nothin z to do with them !” 

Grandpa’s chin quivered again, and he 
turned his head away suddenly. 

‘Mylon took it for granted they could 
come here with him and his wife,” said 
Grandma, with some asperity, and a touch of 
apology as well. 

Grandpa had been a deacon of the church 


‘where else for ’em to go. 


once, and now for seven years he had not 
been inside its doors. A _ difficulty with 
Deacon Dobbins about a heifer—such a little 
thing as that !—had been the beginning of the 
trouble. The other deacon and the church 
people generally sided with Deacon Dobbins; 
and then Grandpa Thompson had begun to 
think that the church would better pay the 
interest on that mortgage on the parsonage 
which he held. They’d better pay it instead 
of shingling the church, although it did leak, 
or else he would foreclose! 

They had been paying a little, now and 
then, in these seven years, and Grandpa 
Thompson had been threatening. For a 
while he sat on the church steps while the 
Sunday services were held, but with the 
advent of cold weather he had abandoned 
that practice, and never resumed it. Now, 
even in the winter, he resorted, with his Bible 
and hymn-book, to the chilly back attic, al- 
though Grandma Thompson declared that it 


_wasn’t worshiping the Lord in the beauty of 


holiness to do it all alone in the back attic. | 

“T haven’t said anything against their 
coming here,” retorted Grandpa. “I only 
hope the church has told ’em there isn’t any- 
I’ve warned ’em 
plain enough that I’m going to foreclose that 
mortgage next Monday morning!” (Now 
there was no hope for the new oilcloth.) 

‘¢Oh, Solomon, Solomon!” cried Grandma 
Thompson. “And he a young man that 
could have kept his rich city parish if it 
hadn’t been for his missionary spirit leading 
him to a poor country one!” 

“T haven’t got anything to do with his 


Missionary spirit,” said Grandpa Thompson, 
-testily. 


“If he hasn’t got anything but mis- 
sionary spirit and that church to keep a roof 
over his head, why, he’d better go back where 
he came from.” 

“A rich city parish, and of course they’re 
stylish ! and, oh, Grandpa, a parsnip stew is 
made of pork!” said Pheebe, plaintively. 
(Every one else had quite forgotten the pars- 
nip stew in the heavier trouble that threat- 
ened.) “No one eats pork nowadays. The 


doctors say—”’ 
Grandpa Thompson stood before her and 
brought his cane down with a thump that 


made the dishes jingle—for Delilah was set- 
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ting the table. ‘A good mess of country-fed 
pork never hurt anybody !” he shouted. “I’ve 
raised my own pork and ate it for nigh upon 
fifty years, and I’m rugged and hearty yet; 
and folks that are too finified to eat parsnip 
stew ain’t fit to do the Lord’s work in North 
Jericho, and I shall tell ’emso! There’s one 
thing certain—it’ll be set before ’em !”’ 

Grandma Thompson’s motherly bosom 
heaved suddenly, and her mild blue eyes 
flashed. 

“I don’t know who will cook your parsnip 
stew, for Delilah sha’n’t, and Sabra Ellen can’t, 
and I won’t!” Grandma Thompson said 
this, and she said it crisply ! 

Grandpa Thompson was so astonished that 
he just stood and glared at her, without thump- 
ing his cane. He turned, and was walking 
out of the room without thumping it, but at 
the door he paused. 

“I'll tell you who’ll make that parsnip 
stew,” he said, gruffly. “A man that never 
yet was beat at anything he set his hand to!” 

And the door closed forcibly after Grandpa 
Thompson. 

“ He means himself, but, land! he ain’t any 
hand at cooking,” said Grandma Thompson ; 
and in spite of her troubles she laughed a 
little. 

And then she suddenly burst into tears. 

“ He’s been terrible trying, Solomon has, 
being so set; but, for all that, he’s as good- 
hearted and kind and God-fearing a man as 
ever was, and I hadn’t any call to speak so to 
him! The Lord knows I never did before— 
not in all the forty years we’ve been mar- 
ried! You never heard me, did you, Sabra 
Ellen ?” | 

The widowed daughter of the house, 
who was Pheebe’s mother, had flushed in a 
startled way all over her long, gentle face. 

“I certainly never did, mother,” she said, 
“but I’ll own that I Zave thought sometimes 
that ‘twas most a pity that you didn’t. 
Seems as if ’twould do him good!” 

“ Why, Sabra Ellen, to speak that way of 
your father!” Grandma’s tone was severely 
reproving and her face was solemn. 

“ Grandma, dear, you’re zo¢ going to back 


down and let him have parsnip stew?” cried 


Phoebe, piteously. 

_ Sabra Ellen, I wouldn’t have believed you 
would bring up your daughter to be disrespect- 
ful to her grandfather !” said Grandma Thomp- 
son, with still more severe reproof. “ After 


all, he has a right to say what he will have 


on his own table, and—and we always have 


had parsnip stewelection day. I ain’t saying 
that it hasn’t been a trial that he never had 
genteel feelings as I have, and if his napkin 
was a mite ragged or darned was sure to shake 
it right out before company; but—but—” 
Grandma was evidently quite overwhelmed 


by penitence—“ parsnip stew isn’t a crime, 


and we can have other things besides. The 
worst of it is that I’m afraid he’ll stick to 
what he’s said and make it himself! He 
can’t, any more’n a baby; and if there’s any- 
thing I do hate, it’s a man messing ’round the 
kitchen !” 

It happened that Grandpa Thompson had 
gone to the back entry to get his hat, and, the 
dining-room door being ajar, he. heard the lat- 
ter part of Grandma’s remark.- 

“Any more’n a baby!” he muttered to 
himself, irate and scornful. “I'll show ’em 
who’s messing ‘roynd their kitchen. I'll 
show ’em a parsnip stew !” 

That evening, when all the rest of the 
household had gone to prayer-meeting—even 
Delilah, the hired girl—Grandpa Thompson, 
who never went now, seized the opportunity 
to prowl about in search of the cook-book. 

He found it, after a long search, tucked 
away on the very top shelf of the pantry ; for 
Delilah cooked—as she often boasted—by 
common sense. 

He saw that the pantry blinds were closed, 
and then he sat upon the flour-barrel, with his 


candle on the shelf beside him, and searched 


the cook-book through from cover to cover. 
Not a recipe, not a hint, for the making of 
parsnip stew! 

A miserable new-fashioned thing ! !” grum- 
bled Grandpa Thompson. “JI shall have to 
go over to the Corner and get my sister 
Betsey to show me; and yet she’d be sure to 
tell, being hand and glove with Pheebe Jane. 
Anyhow, it’s only pork and parsnips and water ; 
‘twould be a pity if a man of my parts 
couldn’t put ’em together !” 

“Why do you go off to vote so early, Pa?” 
asked Grandma Thomoson on the morning 
of election day, as Grandpa hastily left the 
breakfast-table and was seen to hurriedly don 
his overcoat in the entry. 

“JI—I’ve got considerable to do,” said 
Grandpa, and a frown appeared upon his face, 
which was as ruddy as a winter apple under its 


crown of white hair. His son Mylon and his 


new city wife were at the table, and the new 
minister (Mylon’s wife’s brother) and 42s wife. 

The minister was a frank-faced young fellow, 
big and brawny and unclerical-looking; and his 
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_ The Deacon’s Parsnip Stew 


wife was stylish—so stylish that Phoebe had 
felt obliged to sit up very late to crimp her 
hair all around—and Grandpa didn’t at all 
approve of them. If Phebe Jane had got to 
question his movements and his forenoon, he 
wished she wouldn’t do it before them. 

Grandma slipped out into the entry and 
closed the dining-room door behind her. 

“Delilah will make the parsnip stew, 
Solomon,” she said, shamefacedly. ‘ You 
won’t mind our having roast chicken, too ?”’ 

“Qh no, Delilah won’t! I understand 
there are folks that think I can’t make a 
parsnip stew any more’n a baby. And I 
calculate to show ’em whether I can, Mrs. 
Thompson; I calculate to show ’em !” 

‘Mrs. Thompson! Poor Grandma put her 
white apron to her eyes; she could scarcely 
control her emotion sufficiently to return to 
the breakfast-table. Only twice before in 
their married life had Grandpa called her 
Mrs. Thompson. Once was when she insisted 
that Ezra Stiles had painted his new house 
yellow, when Grandpa thought he had painted 
it white; and the other time was when she said 
that perhaps, after all, Deacon Dobbins meant 
well. 

Grandpa came driving home post-haste 
before nine o’clock; he didn’t know how long 
it took parsnip stew to cook, and wild horses 
wouldn’t have drawn any inquiry from him. 
He would have liked to stay at the town- 
house ; election day was a gala day in Jericho, 
when one met all one’s old friends and neigh- 
bors. Grandma knew just how he felt, and 
her gentle heart was sore for him, but she 
dared not say a word. She dared not even 
look as if she wanted to smile when he tied 
one of Delilah’s long gingham aprons around 
his neck. 

He went down cellar and brought up a 
fine strip of pork from the barrel—a very 
large strip of pork. Grandma and Delilah 
looked at each other in dismay when he 
crowded it into the great iron kettle. He 
seemed to fear, himself, that there was 
scarcely room for the parsnips, for after he 
had washed and scraped a good many he 
did cuta small piece off the pork and laid 
it on the table. He put in as much water 
_ as the kettle would hold after the great piece 
of pork and the parsnips were in. He looked 
suspiciously at Grandma and Delilah; and 
Grandma, though she was penitent and dis- 
tressed, was so overcome by her sense of 
humor that she was forced to step hurriedly 
into the seclusion of the pantry. 
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There was a good fire, for Delilah was pre- 
paring to roast chickens, but Grandpa thrust 
wood into the stove and opened the draughts 
wide. 

“¢ Now, don’t anybody dare to meddle or 
make with that kettle or that fire!” he ordered, 
and went off to show Mylon and the new 
minister around the farm. 

Some of the old friends and neighbors who 
had come to the village to vote stopped at 
the farm on their way home, and the forenoon 
slipped away. Grandma, who had been show- 
ing some of her ancient attic treasures to the 
new minister’s wife, went into the kitchen 
about noon. | 

‘Oh, Delilah, I would have closed the 
draughts! It smells as if everything were 
burning !” she cried. 

“°*Tain’t anything but parsnips,” said De- 
lilah, calmly. ‘ Parsnips smells awful when 


_they’re burning. Close the draughts! I 


guess I had to, or my chickens would have 
been burnt up. And I put some more water 
in the kettle, for all he said not to touch it. 
But, land! them parsnips are all crowded 
down by that great piece of pork, and stick- 
ing to the bottom of the kettle; and with such 
a roaring fire—” 

“The Deacon can’t smell much since he 
had that operation for polypus in the nose,” 
said Grandma, reflectively, and in a hopeful 
tone. 

‘‘ Delilah will dish up the parsnip stew, in 
the great soup tureen,” she said, with anxious 
solicitude, when Grandpa came in, just before 
one o’clock—the dinner hour. 

But Grandpa was again tying Delilah’s 
apron around his neck. 

“I propose to serve the parsnip stew my- 
self, Mrs. Thompson,” he said, with dignity. 

“Oh, Grandma, I expect nothing but that 
he’ll come in with that apron on,” wailed 
Phoebe, aside. “And I £zow 1 shall sink 
through the floor.” 

“He hasn’t got a mite of potato in it, 
anyhow !” muttered Delilah. 

Grandpa came in with the great tureen, 
after every one else was seated at the dinner- 
table. He had taken off the apron, and he 
carried himself with dignity. But the tureen 
was very heavy and very full, and perhaps 
Grandpa’s hands trembled a little; at all 
events, the hot liquid slopped over suddenly 
upon his hands. _ 

He would have dropped the dish if Grand- 


_ma had not sprung to the rescue. One of his 
hands was badly scalded. His ruddy face 
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turned quite white, and it was evident that 
the pain was very great, for, though he sat 
down at the table, while Phcebe ran for soda, 
he finally yielded to Grandma’s entreaties 
and let her lead him to the bedroom off the 
sitting-room, where he lay upon the lounge 
and had his hand and wrist poulticed. 

The new minister and his wife insisted 
upon being served to parsnip stew. They 
evidently understood the situation—perhaps 
enlightened as to Grandpa’s peculiarities by 
Myton. 

They actually ate the parsnip stew! 

“TI was worried about your dyspepsia, 
Henry,” said the new minister’s wife to him, 
in private; “ but I did so pity the poor old 
man !” 

Grandma went into the bedroom and told 
Grandpa about it, after dinner. 

“ They ate a lot of the parsnip stew!” she 
said. “She didn’t eat a mite of chicken. 
She said she liked parsnip stew better.” 
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Grandpa allowed the grim lines of his face 


torelax. He sat up on the lounge. 

“Phoebe Jane, was it good?” he said, 
huskily. 

Grandma hesitated only an instant. 

“ You know I haven’t dared to taste a mite 
of pork since I had the bilious fever, Solo- 
mon,” she said. 

“You needn’t bring my dinner in here; 
I’m going out to the dining-room,” said 

Grandpa. 
_ The dining-room was empty, the table 
partly cleared away. 

“Tell Delilah to fetch back the parsnip 
stew,” said Grandpa. 

“ Now, now, Solomon, I wouldn’t!” said 
Grandma, with pitiful eagerness. “’Twas 
kind of a shock for a man of your age, and a 
little toast and tea—”’ 

Grandpa looked at her; her sweet, seamy 
old face was quivering. He sat down obedi- 
ently to his toast and tea. 

When she was sound asleep that night, 
and all the house was still, he stole softly out 
to the pantry. He found the soup tureen 
and put a spoonful of its contents—the 
burned, unsavory mess—into his mouth. 

He went to the Corner the next day to see 
Jason, his lawyer, and Grandma went about 
the house with a distressed face. Of course 


he had gone to foreclose that mortgage on 
the parsonage ! 

‘When Sunday morning came, Grandpa 
Quietly set out for church with the rest of the 
family. ~ Grandma dared not say a word, but 


her heart thrilled as she walked up the aisle 
leaning upon his arm. | 

The Corner minister officiated, and the new 
minister sat beside him. He was asked to 
read a notice, the Corner minister announced, 
which it was hoped would not be considered 
inappropriate to the day. The mortgage on 
the parsonage was canceled—the free gift to 
the church of their beloved brother, Deacon 
Solomon Thompson. The donor wished it 
understood that his gift was due to his espe. 
cial regard for the new minister and his wife. 

Deacon Dobbins sat in the pew in front of 
Grandpa—a great six-footer, with bristling 
side-whiskers. He turned suddenly and ex. 
tended a brawny hand over the top of the 
ow. 

Grandpa hesitated slightly—whether Grand- 
ma gave him a gentle little nudge will never 
be known—then clasped the hand. 

The new minister led in prayer. He prayed 
most fervently that the tie that had linked 
their hearts anew in Christian love might 
never be broken. 

“ And while folks was crying all over the 
meeting-house, and I was myself,” confessed 
Delilah, afterwards, “I couldn’t help thinking 
what the tie was—burnt parsnip stew! But, 
land! I haven’t just found out that the 
Lord’s ways ain’t ours.” 


Binding Sheaves 


Hark! a lover binding sheaves 
To his maiden sings. 

Flutter, flutter go. the leaves, 
Larks drop their wings, 

Little brooks for all their mirth 
Are not biithe as he. 

“Give me what the love is worth 
That I give thee. , 


‘«‘ Speech that cannot be forborne 
Tells the story through ; 

I sowed my love in with the corn, 
And they both grew. 

Count the world full wide of girth, 
And hived honey sweet, 

But count the love of more worth 
Laid at thy feet. 


“Money’s worth is house and land, 
Velvet coat and vest. 

Work’s worth is bread in hand, 
Ay, and sweet rest. 

Wilt thou learn what love is worth ? 
Ah! she sits above, © 

Sighing, ‘ Weigh me not with earth, 

Love’s worth is love.’ ”’ 
— Jean Ingelow. 
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A New Church History" 


Bishop Hurst’s lectures to successive 
classes of students at the Drew Theological 
Seminary during a period of ten years form 
the basis of his notable “ History of the 
Christian Church,” a work which in title and 
appearance would suggest immediate com- 
parison with Dr. Schaff’s history. There are, 
however, some important differences between 
the two. Bishop Hurst’s is the shorter and 
more condensed, Dr. Schaff’s the longer 
and more entertaining. It must have been 
a gigantic task to present in approximately 
adequate treatment a-history of the Church in 
two good-sized volumes, without doing injus- 
tice to the sense of proportion. As Bishop 
Hurst says, some themes which twenty years 
ago could have been treated briefly, to-day 
deserve a whole volume; others, which were 
then prominent foreground figures, are now 
dim in the distant horizon. In general it 
may be claimed that the Methodist bishop 
has produced a work at once clear, concise, 
and of evident value. Its text is well ar- 
ranged, especially in treating of the Apostolic 
and Patristic periods, although we find our- 
selves constantly wishing—and so does, un- 
doubtedly, Dr. Hurst—that the bounds might 
have been enlarged. Especially is this true 
in the chapters entitled “ The Literary At- 
tack” and “ The Christian Apologists,” chap- 
ters which Professor Harnack has expanded 
into his just-published two epoch-making 
volumes on “ The History of Early Christian 
Literature.” The most interesting of the later 
chapters is that dealing with the history of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church. 

The author has succeeded ia his aim to 
suit the needs and tastes of the general 
reader, even if those of the careful student 
will hardly be met by so much condensation. 
The text is always readable, even when a bit 
dimmed and unluminous by reason of too 
great compression. Church history reaches 
ever further, and touches the boundaries of 
all sciences ; indeed, no period of political 
history can now be properly described with- 
out recognizing its religious and ecclesiastical 
elements. Says Bishop Hurst: : 

During great stretches of what may seem to be 
only the play of passions on questions of dynasty 


tg of the Christian Church. By John Fletch 
Hurst. Eaton & Mains, ‘Mew ork. $5. 


or balance of power, when sifted thoroughly it 
will be found, as in England from James II. to 
William of Orange, that the one supreme and 
vitalizing question was the final supremacy of the 
Protestant or Roman Catholic principle. He is 
a wise reader who can discern the proper bound- 
ary of the domain over which he travels. Wiser 
still is he who has the vision and the skill to 
measure the rapid widening of the field of eccle- 
siastical history. But happiest of all is he who, 
young in years and passionate in his love of the 
light from the past, sees in ali history the divine 
-hand, which has been steadily leading the people 
of all lands and ages toward a happy destiny. 
The value of the text is greatly enhanced 
by excellent bibliographical tables and by 
peculiarly good maps, the latter prepared by 
Mr. Alan Reiley, who, of all American car- 
tographers, according to Dr. Hurst, carries 
into his science the finest historical sense. 
The present volume constitutes half the entire 
work, and includes the history of the Chris- 
tian Church to the beginning of the Reforma- 


tion. 


Maria Theresa and Joseph II: 


Quickly and appropriately following the 
publication last winter of Dr. Franck Bright’s 
‘¢ Maria Theresa,” the past spring witnessed 
the appearance of his sequel, “ Joseph II.” 
The publishers deserve the gratitude of all 
students of history because they have put 
forth these volumes in such portable and in- 
expensive form. They are just the books for 
the student’s pocket when he would take a 
summer holiday or even nothing more than a 
ride on a street-car. Their print is so clear, 
matching the author’s clearness in narration, 
that they are sure to win their way to more 
popular recognition than had they been pub- 
lished in one volume and at a higher price. 

Those who look for biographies in these 
volumes, rather than histories, will be dis- 
appointed. It is true, of course, that no his- 
tory of the happenings between 1740 and 
1790 could be attempted without being also 
biographies of the great-hearted woman who 
ruled Austria and of her son. The close 
continuity between the two reigns (for fifteen 
years Joseph was associated with his mother 
as co-regent) further deepens the history-value, 
If Dr. Bright had only put in more of the 


1 Maria Theresa. By the Rev. J. Franck Bright, D.D. 
Joseph IT. By the Rev. J. Franck Bright, D.D. The 
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personal characteristics of the Austrian mon- 
archs, we should have been better pleased. 
If he had only given us amore lifelike picture 
of the great minister, Kaunitz, whose influence 
was predominant over the whole period, the 
books would have been more readable. What 
Dr. Bright does however, he does well, and 
that is to explain clearly and concisely the 
initiatory measures of Maria Theresa’s reign 
and their working out in that reign and the 
following one. So much for actual local 
history. The entire period of these reigns, 
however, has a significance far greater than 
any merely local period. It was a time with 
a unity of its own, as Dr. Bright says, in the 
great effort of monarchical institutions to 
justify themselves and to satisfy without con- 
stitutional upheaval the requirements of a 
new and progressive age. The two volumes 
comprise, therefore, a treatment of the period 
as a whole; there is, hence, an avoidance of 
the repetition necessary had the reigns been 
treated independently. 

Taking him, then, as a historian and not as 
a biographer, we do not find the Master of 
University College, Oxford, particularly pic- 
turesque in his narration of those wars and 
rumors of wars which filled up the years 
between 1740 and 1763. It may be that we 
become more accustomed to his jog-trot, but 
“ Joseph II.” has apparently more variety 
and holds the attention better than the first 
volume. Neither volume will appeal to the 
lover of emotional history, and we have 
already said that there is a lack of the dis- 
tinctly biographical. The work will appeal, 
however, and with abundant reason, to those 
who seek to obtain a careful, not highly 
colored, not strongly shaded picture of Aus- 
trian history, and of European history as it 
affected Austria, at one of the most interest- 
ing periods in the development of Central 
Europe. The great popular upturnings and 
overturnings of 1848 were more striking, it is 
true, and we have greater sympathy with them, 
for they are nearer to us in time and in spirit. 
Let us not forget, however, that they began 
to grow in the latter half of the preceding 
century, when the struggles of monarchies to 
maintain themselves with dignity and with 
right were sometimes almost pathetic. 


That monumental work, “The Silve of 
North America,” by Mr. Charles Sprague 
Sargent, is to have the addition of its eleventh 
volume this autumn. One more is necessary 
to complete the work, 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head and under 
that of Books Received include all received by The 
Outlook during the week ending September 10. This 
weekly report of current literature will be supplemented 
by fuller reviews of the more important works. ] 


LITERATURE 


Macaulay said of Boswell that he was the 
prince of biographers; “Eclipse was first, 


the others nowhere.” The popularity of 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson shows no diminu- 
tion as time rolls on. New editions are con- 
stantly being printed. The Life is now is- 
sued in an extremely handsome quarto vol- 
ume published by Mr. Thomas Whittaker, 
of this city. The edition is that of Percy 
Fitzgerald. Of course this is not as full in 
note and comment as the well-known edi- 


tion of which Dr. Birkbeck Hill is the ed- 


itor, but, after all, the text is the thing. 
This volume contains a good reproduction of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of Dr. John- 
son, and a full index. It includes the 
‘Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides.” All 
things considered, it is really a remarkably 
fine edition for the very small price at which 
it is offered—two dollars. 

Much interest is being expressed in the 
Centenary Edition of the works of Thomas 
Carlyle, which is published in this country 
by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Three volumes have just reached us— 
the fourth and last volume of Oliver Crom- 
well’s Letters and Speeches; The Life of 
John Sterling; and Past and Present. We 
note as particularly interesting the portraits 
of John Sterling and of Carlyle in the year 
1854. In type, form of page, and style of 
binding, this edition is all that could be de- 
sired for the library. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


In the Gadshill Edition of Charles Dickens's 
works, published in London by Chapman 
& Hall, and in this country by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, there have just been issued 
the two volumes comprising 7he Old Curios- 
ity Shop. The original illustrations are care- 
fully and well reproduced ; the type is clear, 
the paper good, and the general design satis- 
factory. Mr. Andrew Lang, the general 
editor of the edition, writes an introduction 
which is, like everything from his pen, origi 
nal and worth reading. : 

In the edition of Balzac’s works which has 


been so long in course of publication by J. M. 


Dent & Co. in England, and by the Mac- 
millan Company in this city, there has Just 
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been issued Seraphita; the volume socalled 
also includes Louzs Lambert and The Exiles. 
The translation is by Clara Bell, and there 
isa very brief preface by the late George 
Saintsbury; the latter, commenting on the 
attempts made to discover in “Seraphita ” 
anticipations of modern discoveries or theo- 
ries, very justly remarks that “ these anticipa- 
tion-hunts rarely send the hunter home with 
anempty bag, butitis as rarely that the game 
is of certain quality.” 

Mr. W. D. Howells’s Ax Open-Eyed Con- 
spiracy is a careful and generally entertaining 
study of hotel society in Saratoga, in which 
our old friends Mr. and Mrs. March move 
quietly and with their customary acuteness of 
observation. The story is of the slightest, 
but it has an interesting analysis of character 
and temperament involved. The local color 
is strong and true. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York.) 3 

Mrs. W. K. Clifford has a large constitu- 
ency of readers. Mrs. Keith’s Crime is one 
of the best-liked of Mrs. Clifford’s novels, 
though as a study of sorrow, disease, and 
death it is one of the most depressing books 
ever written. It has now reached a sixth 


edition. (Harper & Brothers, New York.)—-—— 


Mr. Cy Warman has collected in a volume 
half a dozen stories of railroad life under the 
general title Zhe Express Messenger, and 
Other Tales of the Rail. Mr. Warman is at 
his best when he is describing the actual ex- 
periences of locomotive engineers, with which 
he is personally familiar; he is at his worst 
when he allows his imagination to roam amid 
the fantastic and ghostly. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.)}——-Marion Harland, in 4 
Old-Field School-Girl, not only gives a faith- 
ful representation of the Virginian life of half 
a century ago, but presents in a clever and 
humorous way several typical characters 
worth knowing. An old-field school, some 
of our readers may not know, was one placed 
In a tract of land worn out by overcultivation 
and then given over for a resting-time to be 
used as the site of a neighborhood school-house. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.)—— 
Pontiac, by Colonel H. R. Gordon (an Eng- 
lish author, if we mistake not), is a stirring 
though somewhat crude story of the siege of 
Detroit by this famous Indian chief. The 
illustrations are rather better than is usual in 
tales of this kind. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York.) 

In issuing a capital translation of M. Emile 
Zola’s Lourdes the Macmillan Company, 
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New York, does well to call attention to the 
fact that it is the initial volume of a trilogy, 
‘The Three Cities.”” M. Zola’s intention in 
publishing ‘ Lourdes” was to show both 
what the Church of Rome had done for hu- 
manity and the depths of superstition into 
which it had been led. The second volume 
of the trilogy, namely, “ Rome,” answers the 
question whether it is possible for the Church 
finally to rescue humanity—a question to which 
M. Zola replies in the negative. It is sup- 
posed that the third volume of the series, 


« Paris,” will show the state of anarchy which 


must result if mankind realizes that beliefs 
are vain. M. Zola is indeed repugnant to us 
in the cynicisms and the brutalities of most 
of his novels, but it must be admitted that in 
“Lourdes” he produced a work which will 
interest and instruct, if it does not please, 
every one. 

Mr. Kirk Munroe, the author of “Snow- 
shoes and Sledges,” “ The Fur Seal’s Tooth,” 
etc., has written a capital story of adventure, 
The Painted Desert, which is likely to appeal 
to all boys. The principal character is that 
of a young American who was lost while 
passing over one of the Western deserts, but 
who finally discovers a hidden valley lying in 
the interior of a high plateau. His adven-. 
tures there make up the plot of the tale. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


SCIENCE 


Dr. E. W. Scripture, the Director of the 
Yale Psychological Laboratory, is rapidly 
making a very high reputation for himself by 
his original work. Under the title The New 
Psychology he shows with a wealth of illus- 
tration what has actually been done in the 
new methods of psychological investiga- 
tion. It is indeed extraordinary to note the 
results obtained by physical experiment in 
measuring thought, sensation, feeling, and ac- 
tion. To give only one illustration among 
dozens that might be adduced, it has been 
found possible to show positively just how 
much was retained by the memory of a certain 
number of words repeated after a given time, 
and to calculate the percentage of the amount 
forgotten to the original labor. We hope at 
some future time to speak of the methods of 
Dr. Scripture and of the results that he has 
obtained at greater length than is now pos- 
sible. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

Hallucinations and Illusions is the title of 
a study of the fallacies of perception by Mr. 
Edmund Parish, which ought to be of interest 
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to every psychologist. The book is due to 
the fact that its author has discovered de- 
scriptions only of single aspects of hallucina- 
tion, such as fallacies of perception occurring 
under morbid conditions, or in dreams, throw- 
ing at most but a casual glance at related 
phenomena. The waking hallucinations of 


_ healthy persons have been more or less ig- 


nored. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) 

Children, whether in kindergarten or out, 
will be delighted with the tales about butter- 
flies, snails, ants, beetles, spiders, caterpillars, 
and other insects, which have been told by 
Clara Dillingham Pierson in her kindergarten 
work. These are now gathered into a volume 
which Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 
have published in attractive form. The illus- 


_ trations by Mr. F. C. Gordon deserve special 


commendation. 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 


_ The Ancient Faith in Modern Light is 
the title of a work of real value imported by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
The volume comprises essays by the Rev. 
Drs. Vincent Tymms, Edward Medley, Alfred 
Cave, S. G. Green, Vaughan Pryce, Samuel 
Newth, Joseph Parker, William Brock, Guin- 
ness Rogers, and the late Henry Robert Reyn- 
olds. The reassertion of certain great fun- 
damental verities of the Christian faith as 
found in this book is side by side with a dis- 
cussion of the forms of modern criticism. Dr. 
Rogers’s essay on “ The Pulpit and the Press ”’ 
has a particularly powerful appeal. 
“ Father John,” namely, the Most Rev. John 
Iliytch Sergieff, of St. Andrew’s Cathedral, 
Kronstadt, Russia, has written a book which 
has been translated by Mr. E. E. Goulaeff 
under the title of A/y Life in Christ. (The 
Cassell Publishing Company, New York.) 
The death of Alexander III. is still so fresh in 
the popular mind that the request for the pres- 
ence at Livadia of Father John will not have 
been forgotten ; we find here an interesting de- 
scription of the last moments of the Russian 


monarch. The translator tells us that Father- 


John (or Ivan) is known and revered in every 
corner of Russia, and that in his ministrations 
both to body and soul he seems to approach 
to the first Apostles. His book is a devotional 
work, the descriptions of “ moments of spirit- 
ual serenity and contemplation, of reverent 
feeling, of earnest self-amendment, and of 
peace in God.” 3 

The Times of Christ, by Lewis A. Muir- 


head, is one of the valuable series of “ Hand- 
books for Bible Classes and Private Students,” 
edited by Professor Marcus Dods and Dr. 
Alexander Whyte. The work is primarily 
historical, and is well executed both as to 
the selection of topics and their treatment. 
Among other chapters may be noted those 
upon “The Herods,” “The Romans in Pal- 
estine,” “The Trade and Social Condition of 
Palestine,” “ The Sadducees and the Worship 
of the Temple,” and “ The Messianic Hope.’ 
(Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) 

Isaiah: A Study of Chapters I-X11,, by 
Professor H. G. Mitchell, of Boston Univer- 
sity, is a scholarly work upon the life, times, 
and prophecies of Isaiah, with an independent 
translation of the first twelve chapters, and 
an independent commentary thereon. While 
supporting the view that the book is a welding 
together of earlier and later manuscripts. 
Professor Mitchell takes pains to show tha 
the additions made to the original text in the 
chapters here studied were not corruptions, 
but adaptations of Isaiah’s teachings to new 
conditions. The volume has the merit of being 
readable as well as scholarly. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York.) _ 

The Mohammedan Controversy and Other 
Indian Articles, by Sir William Muir, is a 
volume of great value to all students of com- 
parative religion, and to all persons interested 
in the intellectual side of missionary work 
among the Mohammedans. Not only is Sir 
William Muir’s scholarship upon these subjects 
exhaustive, but the style is clear, and the sub- 
ject matter often of the profoundest interest. 
Two concluding essays on “The Indian 
Liturgy ” and “ The Psalter” urge strongly a 
revision of the English Church to meet the 
needs of Indian life, and in general greater 
freedom both in the selection of Psalms and 
the use of unfixed forms. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

The Social Teaching of Jesus, by Shailer 
Mathews, A.M., Professor of New Testament 
History and Interpretation in the University 
of Chicago, is a clear and forcible essay on 
Christ’s attitude toward society. To a large 
extent, of course, Professor Mathews finds 
that the sociology of Jesus is identical with 
his own, but his own has been strongly influ- 
enced by his desire to find and follow what 
Jesus taught. Such a study is sure to be 
useful, and if the reader sometimes feels that 
the Jesus here presented has the spirit of 
which the world for the most part approves 
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rather than that which brings its persecu- 
tion, he will with renewed interest turn to 
the words of Jesus as narrated in the four 
Gospels. The collection of these words, after 
the manner adopted by Albert E. Waffle in 
«Christianity and Property,” would form a 
most valuable supplement to this book. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 


HISTORY AND ART 


The Very Rev. Charles William Stubbs, 
D.D., Dean of Ely, has published an inter- 
esting book on the H7zstorical Memorials of 
Ely Cathedral, a book which, in paper, 
print, illustrations, and binding, has been 
issued in admirable taste. No visitor to Ely 
can there be who will not say Amen to the 
Dean’s glowing words concerning the first 
view of the great Minster rising out of the 


fens, or to his estimate of the Octagon of. 


Alan de Walsingham; indeed, many may 
have thought, with Dr. Stubbs, that there is 
hardly a shrine of worship so noble, so in- 
spiring and uplifting. While the book deals 
almest too much in details for the ordinary 
reader, it will appeal to those—and they are 
not a few—who love to dip a little beneath 
the surface. The chronological table is par- 
ticularly full and instructive. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York.) 


POEMS | 
Mr. William Cleaver Wilkinson, Professor 


_ of Poetry at the University of Chicago, and 


the author of “The Epic of Saul,” has now 
appropriately followed that publication with 
The Epic of Paul, in the same verse. (Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, New York.) Like the 
“Saul,” « Paul” is a poem to which the word 
“largeness ” well applies in both plot and 
style; yet this poem is well proportioned, and 


_ Mr. Wilkinson understands how to use the in- 


spiringly dramatic situations in Paul’s life so 
as to bring out impressive but not too melodic 
lines in strong relief. The subject is a noble 
one and the story skillfully constructed, but, if 
we may be allowed a criticism, it would be that 
Paul seems to be made almost too stately 
and Miltonic a figure: we have not forgotten 
the late M. Renan’s description of the “ ugly 
little Jew.” Paul’s appearance, however, as 
the French historian was careful to add, must 
have only added a picturesque force to the 
elevation and wonderfulness of his words. 
In Mr. Wilkinson’s transcript of them there 
IS a certain sense of rather severe serenity, 
evenness, and repose not without its own ap- 
peal. The most interesting dramatic situa- 
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tions in the book are those in which certain 
minor characters (quite as distinctly outlined 
as the principal one) vlay for the nonce a 
chief part. Such situations are the interview 
with Gamaliel, the distress of Shimei, the 
baptism of Krishna, a Buddhist convert, the 
death of Mary Magdelene, and the fascina- 


tion of Nero by Drusilla. 


BIOGRAPHY 


_ Professor George Saintsbury has added 
the most notable volume to the “ Famous 
Scots ” series which that series has yet in- 
cluded—namely, S77 Walter Scott. (Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) This 
new biography and literary estimate awaken 
genuine interest. We have all read the 
Waverley Novels and the Scott poems, and 
we have all read Lockhart. Hence every one 
has his own idea of just what Scott was and 
of just how valuable are his works, individ- 
ually and collectively ; but, after all is said, 
we like to turn to the pages of such a critic 
as Professor Saintsbury and read what he 
has to say. As to Scott’s character, most of 
us will agree that “more blameless morally, 
I think, few men have been; fewer still better 
equipped with the positive virtues.” As to his 
career, we may or may not believe in our 
author’s notion that its somber close has at- 
tracted disproportionate attention. Finally, as 
to Scott’s literary value, we may or may not 
think that he had a greater grasp of the 
actual working motives and conduct of man- 
kind than any writer who has had such a 
sense of the past and of tradition. However 
these things be, every Scott-lover will be 
pleased to find Professor Saintsbury denounc- 
ing the ridiculous complaint that Scott is 
commonplace and conventional, not merely 
in thought but in expression. It is also a 
satisfaction to find Scott’s breadth of touch 
dealt with after the manner of Mr. Balfour 
the other day in unveiling the Westminster 
Abbey monument. 

The character of Thomas Arnold and the 
genius of his first biographer, Dean Stanley, 
have set before the world an ideal of which, 


as Professor Saintsbury says, it is safe to say 


that nothing that should lower it need be 
feared, and hardly anything to heighten it 
can be reasonably hoped. Yet within a 
month we have had two books on Arnold. 
Quickly following Mr. Finlay’s comes Sir 
Joshua Fitch’s Thomas and Matthew Ar- 
nold, and their Influence on English Educa- 
tion. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 
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Like Mr. Finlay, Sir Joshua Fitch is not over- 
vivacious in his style, even though his sub- 
ject-matter occasionally tempts it. While the 
book, therefore, is not picturesque, it gives 
us a sober and lucid estimate of the two edu- 
cators by one who has had peculiar opportu- 
nities of understanding them at first hand. 
The last chapter of the book, the one on 
Matthew Arnold’s position in literature, 
though not an essential chapter for a work 
of this scope, is as interesting as any, and 
will help men more correctly to understand 
the real place in literature of that admirable 
poet and essayist. 


ESSAYS 


Certain Accepted Heroes, and Other Es- 
says in Literature and Politics, by Henry 
Cabot Lodge, make a volume distinctly worth 
reading. No effort is required for this, for 
the essays are uniformly so fresh, vigorous, 
and spirited that the reader is soon carried 
along by the momentum of their rapid move- 
ment. Fora man prominently identified with 
conservatism, Senator Lodge’s mind has a 
notably radical quality. He is not a conserv- 
ative any more than Ruksin is a conservative. 
He wishes to destroy as many things as any 
radical; the only difference is that he does 
not wish to destroy the same things. The 
first essay, “ As to Certain Accepted Heroes,” 
attacks the conventional view of Homer’s 
*‘ buccaneers ” quite in the spirit of the hard- 
est fighters among them. Similarly, the sec- 
ond essay, on “ The Last Plantagenet,” at- 
tempts, though confessedly without hope, to 
relieve Richard III. of the obloquy fastened 
upon him by the genius of Shakespeare. 
The third essay, on “‘ Shakespeare’s American- 
ism,” will be read with zest by all Americans 
who have noted the “certain condescension ” 
of our English cousins regarding our “ provin- 
cial” idioms. Our interjection “well,” our 
use of “ sick ” instead of “ill” as applicable 
to all kinds of diseases, our proverbial 
“ guess’ in the sense of “ think,’”’ and several 
other Americanisms of the same sort, are 
shown to be thoroughly Shakespearean. The 
other essays have, as a rule, the same char- 
acteristic of hurling defiance at accepted 
notions. The essay on “A Liberal Educa- 
tion” conservatively indorses the policy of 
our colleges to require the students to be 


_ brought to the threshold of the classic litera- 


ture, whether they are likely ever to cross it or 
not, but protests vigorously against the tend- 
ency of university education to make men cos- 


mopolitan in their point of view to the extent 
of undervaluing their own country, and fail- 
ing to sympathize with its popular movements, 
With this strongly American sentiment most 
American radicals will probably agree; but 
when, in discussing “Our Foreign Policy,” 
Senator Lodge urges such a jealousy of for- 
eign powers as would maintain a strong army 
and a great fleet, those who inherit the spirit 
of Jefferson will protest against his applica- 
tion of the word “ American” to the immemo- 
rial policy of all the reactionaries of Europe. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

Social Transformations of the Victorian 
Age, by T. H.S. Escott, is by all odds the best 


_volume peculiarly appropriate to the Jubilee 


year that has yet appeared, and no better is 
likely toappear. Mr. Escott is already widely 
known as the author of “ England: its Peo- 
ple, Polity, and Pursuits,” and in the prepara- 
tion of the present volume he has had the 
collaboration of very eminent specialists in 
various fields. The transformations that 
have been wrought in the increase of wealth, 
popular education, political liberty, and com- 
munity of sentiment, are all brought out forci- 
bly and without that effort at panegyric 
usually so hurtful to books of this character. 
Besides these more general developments, 


which constitute the main theme of the work, 


there are special chapters on the transforma- 
tions of Victorian science, music, and art, in 
the treatment of invalid life, and in the char- 
acter of religious thought. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York.) 

To write a book on serious subjects with so 
light and humorous a touch that the reader 
treasures up sentences for dinner conversa- 
tions, and rushes about the house to find 
some one with whom to share the wit and 


‘wisdom of its pages, is to confer a blessing 


on the human race, now laboring under the 
great disadvantage of too great a weight of 
seriousness. This Lillian Bell has succeeded 
in doing in her delightful series of essays en- 
titled From a Girl’s Point of View. (Harper . 
& Brothers, New York.) It is a book to 
place within the reach of the young man who 
has not yet measured himself with the rest 
of the world’s great men; of the girl who 
has taken her social measurements from the 
heroes in her favorite novels; and of the man 
whose horizon is bounded by the circle of his 
own interests. : 


It is announced that Mrs. Burnett’s new 
novel, “« His Grace of Osmonde,” is a story of 
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that nobleman’s life omitted from the narra- 
tive entitled “ A Lady of Quality.” 


Literary Notes 


—A tablet has just been affixed to the 
Hotel zum Ross, in Gera, Thuringia, where 
Goethe wrote his “ Hermann and Dorothea.” 
Goethe spent much of the year 1796 at Gera. 


—Readers of Renan will be interested in 
the announcement that his biography is about 
to be published by Madame Darmesteter. 
The late Madame Renan gave to the biogra- 
pher much assistance, and Madame Psichari, 
Renan’s daughter, is now revising the proofs. 


_ —The dramatic adaptation of Mr. Barrie’s 
“Little Minister ” received its first presenta- 
tion in America last week at the Lafayette 
Square Theater in Washington. Miss Maude 
Adams was the star, and both play and star 
were well received by an audience which in- 
cluded several members of the Cabinet and 
other high officials. 


—A welcome surprise comes in the an- 
nouncement of the publication of another 
work by Mr. Ruskin. In 1871 he lectured 
on landscape at Oxford, but the lectures were 
then withheld from publication owing to the 
difficulty and expense of reproducing the par- 
ticular examples which Mr. Ruskin wished to 
explain his text. It is possible to reproduce 
them now, however, owing to the improve- 
ments made in photogravure and lithography. 
The pictures referred to in the text are in the 
University Galleries, in the Ruskin Drawing 
School at Oxford, and in Mr. Ruskin’s private 
collection. 


—The late Franz Aurelius Pulszky, the 
Hungarian archeologist and publicist, was the 
author of some notable books, including “ The 
Philosophy of Hungarian History,” “ My 
Life and Times,” and “ The Jacobins in Hun- 
gary.” As a young man, Pulszky traveled 
extensively, and when only twenty-two years 
old was nominated to be a member of the 
Archeological Institute of Rome. He allied 
himself with Kossuth and the Liberal party, 
and was elected a deputy to the Hungarian 
Diet, where he distinguished himself as an 
orator. In 1848 he was appointed Under- 
Secretary of State for the Finance Depart- 
ment in the administration of Prince Batthy- 
any. He then went to the Foreign Depart- 
ment through the favor of Prince Esterhazy. 
His Radicalism, however, won him such en- 
mity that he finally made his way to England, 


to which country Kossuth had been appointed 
Ambassador. He also accompanied the ex- 
Dictator to this country. His adventures dur- 
ing this period are related in a book entitled 
‘‘ White, Red, and Black,” which was written 
in collaboration with his wife. Pulszky was 
condemned to death for high treason, and re- 
tired to Italy, where he enlisted with the 
Garibaldians. In 1866 he was pardoned and 
again elected a Deputy. Three years later 
he was made Director of the National Hun- 
garian Museum, and again three years later 
Inspector-General of Museums and Public 
Libraries. 


Books Received 


For the week ending September ro 


THE CASSELL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
Sergieff, John I. My Life in Christ. 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW Y 
Mitchell, H. G. Isaiah: A Study of ison I.-XII. $2. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
Pierson, Clara D. Among the Meadow People. .* 
Gordon, H.R. Pontiac: A Tale of Detroit. $1.50. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, NEW YORK 
Wilkinson, W.C. The Epic of Paul. $2. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Clifford, Mrs. W. K. Mrs. Keith’s Crime. $l. 
Howells, W. D. An Open-Eyed Comer $l. 
Munroe, Kirk. The Painted Desert. $1 
Bell, L Lilian. From a Girl’s Point of View. $1.25. 
Lodge, Henry Cabot. Certain Accepted Heroes. $1.50. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Shakespeare, William. Hamlet (Riverside Edition). 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Lillie, Arthur. Croquet. $1.50. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
Zola, Emile. Lourdes. 2 Vols. $2. 
Balzac, H. de. Seraphita. $1.50. 
Mathews, Shailer. The Social of Jesus. $1.50. 
Edward III. (Temple Dramatists. 
Chapman, Geo “Odyssey. Clas- 
Sics.) 2 Vols. 50cts.e 
Montai gh Vol. AT, ‘(Temple Classics.) 
emple Classics.) 50 cts. 
pin RLES sec S SONS, NEW YORK 
Carlyle, Thomas. (Centenary Edition.) Life of John 
terling; Past and Present; Oliver Cromwell’s Let- 
ters an Speeches (Vol. IV.). $1.25 per vol. 
Tymms, T. V., Edward Modiet: and others. The An- 
cient Faith in Modern L ‘. 
Dickens, Charles. (Gadshill dition, 2% by Andrew 
Lang.) The Old Curiosity Shop. 2 Vols. $1.50 


each. 
H.S. Social Transformations of the Victo- 


Stubbs. C.-W., Dean of Ely. Ely Cathedral. $2.50. 

_— Sir William. The Mohammedan Controversy, 
etc ‘ 

Warman, Cy. The Express Messenger. $1.25. 

Fisch, Sir M.A., LL.D. Thomas and Matthew 


Parish, ‘Sienad. Hallucinations and Illusions. (Im- 
po 2 

ys George. Sir Walter Scott. (Imported.) 75 

Scripture, E. W., Ph.D. The New Psychology. (Im- 


Harland, Marion. " An Old-Field School-Girl. $1.25. 
Muirhead “a Bis B.D. The Times of Christ. (Im- 


60 ct 
Kipling, Rudyard 1 The Light.that Failed. (Vol. IX., 
Kipling’s 
THOMAS NEW YORK 
PSand A Tour The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., 
_and A Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by Percy Fitz- 
gerald 


, M.A. $2. 
Witts, Florence. The Christian Endeavor Birthday 
Boo ye 75 cts. 


OLCOTT & WEST, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Osborne, joun H. Crucifixion. 60 cts, 
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Canon Gore’s Retreat at Albany 
About seventy Episcopal clergymen from 
many different dioceses assembled at the 
Retreat held at All Saints’ Cathedral last 
week. The rule of silence was strictly ob- 


_ served throughout the Retreat. At meals 


Dean Robbins read a series of Dean Church’s 
sermons, preached at St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London. The retreatants were all cared for 
in the ample building of St. Agnes School, 
opposite to the Cathedral—which institution, 
with its beautiful grounds and spacious halls 
and corridors, seemed to be made on purpose 
for such a semi-monastic gathering. Canon 
Fulcher was the Chaplain of the Retreat, 
performing all the different devotional offices, 
while Dean Robbins cared for the guests and 
looked after their comfort. It was a great 
privilege to have as the superior-general of 
the occasion the lately returned head of the 
diocese, Bishop Doane, who was at every 
service, and at every point of contact with the 
visiting clergymen, so that he seemed indeed 
to be the master and father of this school of 
the prophets—as Dr. Arnold was the master at 
Rugby. Bishop Hall, of Vermont, Coadjutor 
Bishop-elect Brewster, of Connecticut, the 
Rev. Algernon S. Crapsey, author of “ The 
Voice in the Wilderness,” and many other 
well-known doctors of divinity and clergymen, 
were in attendance; butas the rule of silence 
was as strictly obeyed as in a Trappist Mon- 
astery, there was no occasion for any other 
voice to be heard save the voice of the con- 


_ ductor of the Retreat and the chaplain who 


said the offices. ; 

Canon Gore, by his Retreat at Albany, 
has shown to the Church in America that 
power which has marked him as an author, 
a preacher, and a director of conscience, 
and has given him an impressive leader- 
ship in the English Church. One was in 
doubt whether to admire most the rationality 
of the man, his moral and religious sane- 
ness, his critical judgment, or his faculty of 
spiritual apprehension. The iron heated in 
the forge and worked upon the anvil reveals 
the strength of the metal, the pervasive power 
of the heat, and the skill of the workman. 
And the retreatants at Albany, as they listened 
to his wonderful interpretation of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Ephesians, wondered alike at 


the strength of the truth taught, at the perva- 
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_Sive spiritual sense which turned doctrine 


into a living force, and at the subtle ethical 
skill which made the Epistle live as it had 
never lived in the minds of those who had 
read it so many times before. After this Re- 
treat, the secret of Canon Gore’s power over 
men and ministers is plain, and justifies those 
who have put their full belief in him. é 
W. W.N. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


An Indian Fourth of July 

A recent letter from one of the missionaries 
of the American Missionary Association pre- 
sents a different phase of Indian life and 
other and more gentle methods of reaching 
and uplifting these red people of our prairies 
than are sometimes advocated by writers on 
the subject. The writer of this letter has 
had long experience among the Indians, and 
has not come to conclusions from superficial 
investigation. These facts are somewhat old, 
but they throw light upon the Indian prob- 
lem, which with us is always new, and cer- 
tainly are encouraging to those who believe 
that there is a generous Christian solution of 
the Indian problem. The missionary writes 
as follows: 7 


Yesterday I returned from Fort Yates. where 
I had been participating with our people in their 
Fourth of July celebration. I wish you could 
have been with us. I was proud of our Indian 
friends, and their quiet, orderly demeanor served 
as a surprise to some of their white guests 
from the Post who came to see them celebrate. 
The Rev. I. H. B. Headley, whom you may have 
known in New York and Boston, and who is 
now an army chaplain at Fort Yates, accepted 
an invitation to attend our Sunday morning ser- 
vice in the booth, July 4. At the close he said 
to me: “I wouldn’t have missed it for anything.” 
The wife of a young army officer who was present 
said: ‘“‘ This is a sight I never expected to see. 
It seems so strange to see Indians partaking of 
the Communion, when a few years ago they were 
doing anything but that.’”” There were probably 
from seven hundred to a thousand Indians, who 
were camped about the mission in a great circle 
(as usual) for a week. During the time I did 
not see or hear of any drunkenness, rowdyism, 
or disturbance of any sort. Among those pres- 
ent there were only one or two policemen (all the 
others having gone to attend the Catholic cele- 
bration at Rock Creek), and their services were 
not needed officially. This was noticed and 
commented on by some of the white visitors 
from the Post. Indeed, some of our guests 
world have done well to take pattern after the 
Indians in quiet, reverent demeanor during the 
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Sunday services and the exercises of the morn- 
ing after the addresses were made. Nearly all, if 
not everything, was planned and superintended 
by the Indians themselves, and they certainly 
deserve much credit for the manner in which 
they celebrated. Even their games in the after- 
noon, into which they entered with enthusiasm, 
were characterized by the same self-control and 
gentle, manly behavior as the rest. And as soon 
as the boys were through with their fun in send- 
ing off the Roman candles (which we all enjoyed 
with them), the great camp quieted at once for 
the night. Others who looked on during the 
days spent there agreed with me that the same 
number of white people if assembled on such an 
occasion could not have been more quiet and 
orderly, and we thought would probably be less 
so. Now that our people have come home, they 
are starting out at once on their haying. Poor 
things! I am glad I have cast my lot among 
them, and only wish that I might do more. 


That testimony does not indicate that the 
Indian problem is hopeless by any means. 


Religious Work in Hawaii 


We have received the annual report of the 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association. The As- 


sociation is composed of pastors and dele- 


gates from Congregational Associations and 
from a Presbytery. Its sessions were held 
on June | in the Kawaiahao Church at Hon- 
olulu. Most of the pastors and delegates 
were native, and their names are unfamiliar 
to our readers, but among the members at 
large we notice such distinguished men as 
the Rev. C. M. Hyde, D.D., the Rev. Hiram 
Bingham, D.D., the Rev. S. E. Bishop, D.D., 
the Revs. O. P. Emerson and O. H. Gulick. 
The reading of this report is an inspiration. 
It shows what a revolution has been worked 
in a district which only a few years ago was 
in utter heathenism. The President of the 
Board of the Association is the Hon. A. F. 
Judd, LL.D., Chief Justice of the Republic. 
The work is of many kinds. For instance, 
a Committee on Foreign Missions has as its 
Chairman the venerable Hiram Bingham, 
D.D. Other Committees are those on Home 
Missions, Publications, Education (of which 
the Chief Justice is Chairman). The reports 
show how wide are the sympathies of Chris- 
tians in that Republic. One concerns church 
work among the natives, another school work 
among the natives, another work among the 
Chinese, another work among the Portu- 
guese, and another among the Japanese. 
Perhaps the most interesting and significant 
of all is the foreign department. These chil- 
dren of the missionaries are not unmindful of 
their duty to the regions which lie beyond, 
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and they have representatives on many of the 
Pacific Islands. Indeed, only a few months 
ago the present writer met one of the stu- 
dents of the present Senior Class of Yale Uni- 
versity, and a son of one of the missionaries 
now resident at Honolulu, who said that it 
was his purpose to take up the work on some 
one of those remote islands. The church 
work among the natives is described as in a 
peculiarly hopeful condition, and all the par- 
ishes are united in earnest effort for an im- 
proved spiritual condition. The Christian 
schools of the islands are among the most 
encouraging features of the work. Some of 
them would compare well with any schools in 
this country or Europe. A large proportion 
of the English-speaking foreigners resident 
at Honolulu have a church of their own. It 
might be called the cathedral church of the 
islands. The Rev. D. P. Birnie, formerly 
from Boston, is the pastor of this church, 
and few ministers anywhere in the world 
have a more intelligent or inspiring congre- 
gation. From what we are able to learn 
from this report it is evident that, whatever 
may be the future of the political relations of 
the Hawaiian Islands, those who have charge 
of their religious affairs are earnest, aggres- 
sive, and successful. 


Pacific Theological Seminary 


The “ Pacific ” of September 8 (and this, by 
the way, under its new management, is a very 
live and able paper) contains an elaborate 
account of the history and purposes of the 
Pacific Theological Seminary, of which the 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., is now the Presi- 
dent. Among those who have been most 
eminent in this work in the past are the Rev. 
Joseph A. Benton, D.D., and the Rev. I. E. 
Dwinell, D.D. The former was connected 
with the institution for twenty-three years, 
and the latter about six. There have been 
about one hundred and twenty students con- 
nected with the institution. Three missions 
of the American Board, those in Mexico, 
West Central Africa, and in Southern China, 
were started by graduates of this Seminary. 
It has been peculiarly a missionary in- 
stitution. Its course of study has steadily 
improved. At first it was destined to meet 
emergencies, and the course was naturally 
incomplete ; but now strong professors are in 
the various departments, and the institution 
is as well equipped as many of the older ones 
at the East. One branch of the work is a 
lay training class, which was started in re- 
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sponse to the demand for trained workers 
other than those who fill pulpits. This means 
that the Seminary aims to provide competent 
superintendents of Sunday-schools, assistant 
pastors, and workers in the Y. M.C.A. The 
instruction in this course is given by the 
President and professors, and also by neigh- 
boring pastors. There is great need of an 
increased endowment, but this is a cry which 
comes from all institutions, both East and 
West. The progress of education during the 
last few years on the Pacific coast has been 
very rapid. The University of California 
and the Leland Stanford University are among 
the best equipped in the country, while the 
Pacific Theological Seminary, as well as the 
Seminary of the Presbyterian Church, are 
fully abreast of the time, and make a trip 
across the continent for theological instruc- 
tion no longer a necessity. 


Professor George D. Herron 

After three years abroad spent in recrea- 
tion and study, Professor George D. Herron 
is reported to have regained his strength, and 
will take up his work in Iowa College, lowa, 
in the fall. While abroad Professor Herron 
has attracted much attention in England, 
where his friends have invited him to deliver 
a course of lectures in the spring. Heis also 
invited to visit California. 
has prepared a course of. lectures bearing 
upon the social and religious life of our times, 
which he will probably deliver upon his re- 
turn to the United States. 


A Golden Jubilee 


Probably few men in our country are 


finer representatives of the old type of New 
England pastor than the Rev. Daniel T. 
Fiske, D.D., who has just celebrated the fifti- 
eth anniversary of his ordination as pastor of 
the Belleville Congregational| Church of New- 
buryport, Mass. The celebration occurred 
on the fourteenth of September, when ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Rev. Professor 
E. A. Grosvenor, President/Franklin Carter, 
LL.D., the Rev. John B./ Kingsbury, D 
and the Rev. Professor ) 
The addresses were at eleven 


church. They were followed by a dinner, 
and in the evening Dr. and Mrs. Fiske re- 
ceived their friends at the parsonage. For 
many years Dr. Fiske has been one of the 
most distinguished citizens of the city of 
which he is a resident, and one of the most 
influential pastors in the Congregational 
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Professor Herron . 


churches of New England. He has long been 
a member of the Board of Trustees of An. 
dover Theological Seminary, and for several 
years has been President of the Board. While 
he represents the elder type of New England 
ministers, he is one of the most genial and 
delightful of men, and his mind has always 
been open to all the light which modern in- 
vestigation could throw upon theology and 
the spiritual life. A ‘host of friends outside 
of New England join with his church in con- 
gratulating Dr. Fiske on his long and noble 
ministry. 


Union Theological Seminary 
The opening exercises of Union Theological — 
Seminary are taking place in the Seminary 
Chapel while we are going to press. The 
Chapel has been greatly improved and beau. . 
tified. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall now enters 
upon his duties as President of the institu. 
tion. The opening address is given by Dr. 
Marvin R. Vincent. Dr. Hastings, the re. 
tiring President, continues in the chair of 
Sacred Rhetoric. Dr. Briggs will return and 
begin his duties in the winter. Professor 
Brown, who has had a serious illness, has 
recovered, and will be ready for his duties. 
Mr. J. Everett Frame, a Fellow of the Semi- 
nary, after two years’ study in Germany be- 
comes tutor in New Testament Greek. The 
Ely Lectures for the year are to be delivered 
by the Rev. John H. Barrows, D.D., who will 
give to the Seminary the results of his studies 
in the progress of Christianity in Asia. The 
outlook for the Seminary was never more 
encouraging. 


The Rev. Samuel B. Charlesworth 

Every one in this country is interested in all 
that concerns the life and work of Mrs. Balling- 
ton Booth. A host of friends will unite with 
her in mourning the loss of her distinguished 
father. Mr. Charlesworth recently died at 
his home in Bath, England. He was the 
brother of Miss M. J. Charlesworth, so widely 
known as the author of “ Ministering Chil- 
dren.” In his early career Mr. Charlesworth 
was vicar of the parish of Limpsfield, [ssex, 
and afterwards of the great metropolitan par- 
ish of Limehouse, East London. His wife 
was always a prominent figure in the famous 
Mildmay Conferences, and a speaker of recog- 
nized power. In the early days of the Sal- 
vation Army Mr. Charlesworth looked upon 
their efforts with great favor, and allowed 
them the use of the Limehouse Rectory grounds 
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for their open-air meetings. It was there that 
Mrs. Booth, while still a child, came in con- 
tact with the movement. Mr. Charlesworth 
regarded the Salvation Army with very dif- 
ferent views a few years later, and especially 
when his daughter declared her intention of 
throwing in her lot with it. At the time of 
her marriage with Mr. Ballington Booth a 
prolonged and bitter newspaper dispute took 
place in the columns of the London “ Times ” 
between General Booth and Mr. Charles- 
worth. This was followed by an estrange- 
ment between father and daughter which 
lasted many years. In the fall of 1894, im- 
mediately after the visit of General Booth to 
this country, Mr. Charlesworth visited his 
daughter, and for the first time heard her 
speak in the Congregational church of Mont- 
clair. It was a revelation to him. As he 
afterwards admitted, he had no idea of the 
magnitude or nobility of the work Mrs. Booth 
was doing in this country. His last years 
were largely spent in correspondence with the 
daughter from whom he had been so long 
separated, in which he strove unceasingly 
to encourage and support her in her work. 
When the painful separation from the Sal- 
vation Army took place, Mr. Charlesworth 
lost no time in declaring his full sympathy 
with the action Commander and Mrs. Booth 
had taken; and his expressions of admiration 
for the principles and work of the Volunteers 
were emphatic and unequivocal. He was 
an astronomer of no mean repute, and on his 
visit to this country three years ago he bore 
a commission from the “Times” to report 
upon the transit of Mercury. He was very 
warmly received by the authorities at Columbia 
College and at the Washington Observatory. 
He leaves behind him three daughters, the 
youngestof whom is Mrs. Booth. Mrs. Booth’s 
sisters are both married to Church of Eng- 
land clergymen, who are also very warm sup- 
porters of the Volunteer work—the Rev. 
Charles Barclay, of Hertford Heath, and the 
Rev, Frederick Mann, of Chigwell, Essex. 


Abel Stevens, LL.D. 

One of the most distinguished ministers of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of this cen- 
tury was the Rev. Abel Stevens, LL.D., who 
died at San José, Cal., September 11, at the age 
ofeighty-two. Ina brief paragraph it will be 
impossible for us to do more than mention 
the place which this great man occupied in 
the Church of which he was so long an orna- 
ment and a servant, He occupied pastorates 
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in New England and New York. When he 
was but twenty-five years of age he was made 
editor of “ Zion’s Herald,” and continued in 
that position for twelve years, preaching at 
the same time with great regularity. He was 
the first editor of the “ National Magazine.” 
In 1856 he became editor of the “ Christian 
Advocate and Journal.” Dr. Buckley says 
of him: “‘ He was the most popular editor the 
paper had ever had.” He was a prominent 
figure in the discussions of the slavery ques- 
tion. He wrote many books, among which 
are the “ History of the Religious Movement 
of the Eighteenth Century called Method- 
ism,” “ The Powers of the General Confer- 
ence,” “The Life and Times of Nathan 
Bangs.” Perhaps his greatest book is the 
“ History of American Methodism.” Ad- 
vancing years and impaired health of late 
have interfered with his work, but those 
familiar with the development of Methodism 
in the United States during this century will 
always give him a large place in their thought. 
He was a versatile writer, a brilliant speaker, 
and ever an earnest and consecrated man. 


Another Anniversary 

Monsignor George H. Doane, pastor of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral Parish in Newark, 
and brother of Bishop Doane, of Albany, 
celebrated on September 12 the fortieth anni- 
versary of his ordination as a priest in the 
Roman Catholic Church. The celebration 
was largely attended, and the congratulations 
from various parts of the country were numer- 
ous. Dr. Doane is the eldest son of the 
Rev. George W. Doane, the second Epis- 
copal Bishop of New Jersey. He was born 
in 1830, and began his ministry in the Epis- 
copal Church. In 1855 he became a Roman 
Catholic. During the war he was a chaplain, 
and was present at the first battle of Bull 
Run. He is as highly esteemed in the 
Roman Catholic Church as his distinguished 
brother, the Bishop of Albany, is in the 


Episcopal Church. 


The New Haven Congregational Club is to 
held a meeting-on Monday evening, October 11, 
and desires, through The Outlook, to invite all 
those who are coming to New Haven to attend 
the meeting of the American Board, which begins 
the next day, to be guests of the Club. There 
will be a supper at 6:30, followed by a number of 
brief addresses. All who intend to accept this 
invitation must notify the Secretary, the Rev. 
C. F. Clarke, Whitneyville, Conn., not later than 
the 6th of October, in order that seats at the 
tables may be provided. 
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Correspondence 


The “Imitation of Christ” 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I was interested in Dr. Huntington’s article 
on the “ Imitation of Christ.” Init he says 
(p. 76): “* Unexpectedly, we find in Dean 
Milman alone, with qualified commendations, 
a censorship amounting to bitterness.” In 
this connection I may quote the following, as 
a curiosity, from a preface written by the 
Rev. Horatius Bonar, D.D., the well-known 
hymn-writer, to an American edition of Dr. 
Tholuck’s “ Hours of Devotion :” “We sus- 
pect that Protestants have no idea what a 
thoroughly evil book the ‘ Imitation of Christ’ 
is. Our English versions strip it of its abom- 
inations, and in so doing tend to make us 
think better both of the man and the system 
than we are warranted in doing. The fourth 
book, which is wholly omitted, is Romish all 
over, and even from the expurgated work 
itself, in the shape in which it is now pub- 
lished, what do we find that would lead a 
sinner to know the footing on which he is 
to come to God? What is there of the 
righteousness of God’s Eternal Son? It is 
well to call us to the imitation of Christ, but 
how is that imitation to degin? Surely it 
must begin in becoming like to him in 7#/za/ 
confidence. lf this is not the beginning, what 
resemblance can there be between us and the 
confiding Son of the Father?” 

A. N. 


A Correction 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The article on “ Educational Work among 
the Colored People” in The Outlook of Sep- 
tember 11 contains a statement concerning 
the American Missionary Association’s part, 
at the present time, which needs to be some- 
what modified. Apparently the author for- 
gets that this society has an extensive work 
in the South for white people. Perhaps this 
is not very strange, for in the official reports 
the work for “ Indians ” is distinctly specified, 
and also that for “ Chinese,” but the work for 
the white and the colored people is placed 
under one heading, “ The South,” without 
designation of race, so that a person unfa- 
miliar with the field could hardly be expected 
to make the discrimination. , 

With the proper deduction on account of 
the = for white people, the number of 
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schools for colored people is fifty-seven instead 
of seventy-six, with 347 teachers (enrolled in 
the February magazine of this year) instead 
of 413, and about 10,000 pupils instead of 
12,449, 

In like manner, it is an overstatement to 
say that “the Association is now expending 
about $1,000 a day in carrying on this work.” 
According to the last Annual Report, the total 
expenditures were $381,790.55 (of which 
$70,567.20 was from the Hand Fund). Divid- 
ing this amount by 365 gives the daily sum for 
all work $1,046. But the expenditures are 
distributed as follows: 


38,799 32 
Publications, Agencies, Administra- 

tion, Miscellaneous, and Expenses 

65,411 89 
The South ($197,780.14 -+- Hand Fund 


Of the last sum there was spent $4,638 
for insurance, express, etc., and $32,000 for 
work among white people, leaving $225,600 
for the work among the colored people, which 
is equivalent to about $600 a day instead of 
$1,000. G. S. D. 


Children’s Reading 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I notice in your issue of September 1], in 
an article upon reading for children, the fol- 
lowing statement made by the writer: «1 am 
sorry to be sorry that the children love Miss 
Alcott ”—and the only explanation given of 
this view seems to be that Miss Alcott’s liter- 
ary style is not the stepping-stone to the finést 
literary taste. I think that most people who. 
are interested in children and their deveélop- 
ment will agree with me that the object of a 
child’s reading is twofold: first, to develop 
in the child a taste for what is sound and 
true in life; and, second, the power of dis- 
criminating between a story well or poorly 
told. Children, like older people, are wont 
to think that if life were not so ordinary and 
so lacking in real incident the heroic would 
be much more possible ; the thrill that they 
feel in reading of Scott’s knights and ladyes 
is a thrill they never feel in the little fights of 
every day. The keynote to all of Miss Al 
cott’s writings seems to me to be that the 
truest, noblest opportunities in life for here 
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ism are those that come, not to knights and 

_ladyes, princes and princesses, but to every 
child in every land, in the particular home 
which each child occupies, in patient endur- 
ance of the little annoyances and trials that 
come to all children, the making of family 
life better and brighter in spite of poverty, 
trouble, and discouragements of all kinds. If 
there is any nobler lesson than this to teach 
boys and girls, if there is any training for 
life superior to it, I shall be willing to see 
our beloved Miss Alcott laid aside for some 
one whose literary style is more finished and 
who can teach this lesson with more truth 
and force. At present, I, with thousands 
of girls and boys who have found inspiration 
in the homely sermon so naturally and sweetly 
preached, would consider it an irreparable 
loss should these same beloved stories be 
withheld for literary shortcomings from the 
girls and boys of the coming generation. 


A. G. B. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Long Hymns in Church Service 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

“A Hearer” in The Outlook of Septem- 
ber 4 wonders why pastors so often ask the 
congregation to omit stanzas of hymns in 
singing. I should like to explain why I, for 
one, never like to ask an audience to sing 
more than four stanzas of any hymn, and of 
most hymns but one. I think my prejudice 
dates back to boyhood days, and comes from 
the unutterable weariness of the flesh—and 
of the spirit as well—which possessed me 
when we arose to sing in closing six stanzas, 
long meter, to some old, barren, worn-out 
tune. The organ was wheezy, the playing 
very amateur, and the carrying voices explo- 
sive and cracked. The sermon had been 
voluminous and dull, the air stifling, the 
seats—wooden chairs and pine benches—had 
tortured one to satiety, and the change to the 
rising position only added to the discomfort, 
for one could stand only in some twisted or 
bent attitude, while every joint ached with 
long-repressed activity. The accumulated 
misery of those last three stanzas is fresh in 
my mind after a lapse of twenty years ; and I 
dearly loved music, too. 
what it must have been to those who cared 
little for the hymns—for there are such in 
every audience. That look of patient endur- 
ance | have often seen since in my own audi- 
ences; delicate women with lips set tight 
\ waiting for the final benediction—benedic- 


I can but wonder | 
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tion, indeed !—and even sturdy men nerving 
themselves unto the end. I feel sorry enough 
to have to excruciate them with dull sermons ; 
I have not the heart to add to it with long 
hymns. Of course eloquent men, with fine, 
well-ventilated churches, roomy, cushioned 
‘pews, and a harmonious choir, do not have 
this difficulty to contend with. I am speak- 
ing merely of the fifty thousand smaller, 
duller, weaker preachers and audiences. 
Probably the remedy for this defect of ser- 
vice lies in a better choice and execution of 
hymns. Hymns should be well selected, and 
there should be some especial feature about 
each. To keep an audience vitally inter- 
ested, a hymn should be either very appro- 
priate to the subject, or breathe some deep 
spiritual emotion, or be really beautiful in 
tune and words, or be as the breath of a 
trumpet to a high enthusiasm. Even then, 
unless the hymn is of surpassing quality, or 
the audience more than ordinarily devout or 
patient, it would seem most prudent to err on 
the side of brevity. Cujo 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/t is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next tssue after its recetpt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


While very much interested in the article of 
the editor-in-chief on “ Christianity,” in your 
issue for August 21, yet I was greatly surprised 
that you should adduce Romans i. - 6, and John 
i., 12, in support of one of your propositions. 
Although in the Authorized Version we have 
“power ”’ in both places, in the original they are 
different words, conveying entirely different ideas. 
I should be sorry to think you followed the Old 
Version in preference to the New. Will you 
kindly explain ? W. D. 


In Romans the word is dyxamis, from 
which comes our word dynamics; it signifies 
power generally, and may refer either to 
physical or moral power. In John the word 
is exousta, which etymologically signifies pos- 
sibility, but secondarily ability, faculty, or 
authority, and is generally used by John in 
the latter sense. See John v., 27; x., 18; 


xvii., 2. The two words do not, therefore, 
convey entirely different ideas. Paul says 
generally that the Gospel confers power; 
John says more specifically that Christ con- — 
fers a moral power, a regal authority. The 
passage is parallel to Matthew’s declaration 
that Christ confers upon his disciples the 
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keys of the kingdom. See Luthardt and 
Tholuck on John i., 12. | 


Kindly give me the names of half a dozen 
books on birds, suitable for persons beginning 
the study. Also the names of three reliable works 
on Ethics—not historical. - ae 

1. The following books on birds are popu- 


lar in style: 


For young readers: Hayward, J. N., “ Bird’ 


Notes ;” Keyser, “ Bird-dom” and “In Bird 
Land;” Miller, Olive Thorne, “ Little Brothers 
of the Air” and “ Bird Ways;’”’ Chapman, “ Bird 
Life ;”’ Grant, “Our Common Birds;” Wright 
and Coues, “Citizen Bird.” For older students: 
Chapman, ‘‘ Handbook of Birds of N. E. Amer- 
ica ;"’ Nuttals, edited by Chamberlain, “ Popular 
Handbook of the Ornithology of N. E. America.” 
2. On Ethics, for older pupils, see the excel- 
lent manuals of Professors Muirhead and 
Dewey. For the younger, see President W. D. 
Hyde’s “Practical Ethics” and “ Laws of 
Daily Conduct,” by N. P. Gilman and E. P. 


Jackson. 


In respect of Dr. Abbott’s sermon on “ Immor- 
tality,” and where the Greek of the Oxford text 
demands the translation, “ Ye believe in God, 
and in Me ye believe,” or, which I do not like so 
well, “ Believe in God, and in Me believe,”” why 
does Dr. Abbott use the indicative form in the 
first clause and the imperative in the second 
clause ? HH. 

The Greek word rendered “ believe ” is the 
same form of the same verb in both clauses. 
Grammatically it can be rendered either as an 
indicative or as animperative: the two forms 
are the same. Both the Old and the New 
Versions accept the view of most modern 
commentators, and translate one as an indica- 
tive, the other as an imperative. The context 
seems to us to justify this rendering. The 
disciples’ faith in God is stated as a ground 
for the pathetic appeal of Christ to them to 
have faith in him. 


A writer in the number of The Outlook for 
September 4, at page 67, says: “ The old transla- 
tion ‘a drop in a bucket’ is absolutely incorrect,” 
and then criticises the preposition “in.” His 
_ quotation is absolutely incorreci, as the phrase 

referred to appears in both the common version 

and the revised version, “a drop of a bucket.” 
(Isa. xl., 15.) 

Our contributor was mistaken in using 
“in” for “of.” His point, however, about 
the superiority of “ from ” holds good in either 
case. 


I learn that Charles Wagner, the author of 
“Youth” and “Courage,” has written a book 
entitled “ Justice,” but “ Justice’? I cannot find. 
Is it translated from the French, or is it published 
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in this country? “ Youth” and “Courage” I 
have, but want more, if possible, from the pen of 
this stimulative writer; so please give a list of all 
his books or pamphlets translated and published 
in the United States. STUDENT. 


“Justice” has not, we think, been pub- 
lished here. 


1 am anxious to know who the author is and 
where I can find the poem, 


“Build thee more stately mansions, 
O my Soul, 
As the swift seasons pass—* 


_ Also an old song, 
_ “ Death comes down with reckless footsteps 


To the hall and hut ; 
Think you death will tarry knocking 
Though the door is shut ?” 
H. 
The first is from “The Chambered Nav- 
tilus,” by O. W. Holmes. 


“ F, J. M.’s” inquiry, “ when, where, and by 
whom the first camp-meeting was held,” has 
been referred to our friend Dr. J. M. Buckley, 


who has kindly supplied the following note: 


Camp-meetings arose on this wise. Late in 
1799 or early in 1800, John and William Magee, 
brothers, the first a Methodist local preacher, the 
second a Presbyterian minister, started from their 
settlements in Tennessee to make a preaching 
tour into Kentucky. Such interest attended 
their work that at the next meeting many fami- 
lies encamped in the woods. The co-operation of 
these brothers was so pleasing an example of fra: 
ternity that the earliest camp-meetings included 
members of every denomination. Oftentimes as 
many as twenty thousand were present, and Pres- 
byterian and Methodist ministers united in the 
work. Extraordinary phenomena occurred. So 
many were struck to the ground at one meeting 
that, to prevent their being trodden under foot 
by the multitude, they were laid out in order on 
two squares of the central meeting-house. At 
another meeting the number that fell was reckoned 
at three thousand, among whom were several 
Presbyterian ministers, who confessed that they 
had previously possessed only a_ speculative 
knowledge of religion. In view of these extraor- 
dinary circumstances the Presbyterians soon 
ceased to take interest in the meetings because of 
the excitement which attended them. 


A correspondent sends the following addi- 
tional list of books having to do with the 
Indian Mutiny : 


“Maurice Dering,” by Lawrence; “ Stretton,” 
by Henry Kingsley ; “ Cawnpore, a Monograph,” 
by G. O. Trevelyan; “ Seeta,” by Meadows Tay- 
lor; “ The Dilemma,” by Sir George Chesney; 
“Touchstone of Peril” and “ Eight Days,” by 
R. E. Forrest; “ In the Heart of the Storm,” by 
Maxwell Grey; “A {Great White Hand,” by 
Murdock ; “ A London Legend,” by Justin Mc- 
Carthy; “Bryda,” by Mrs. Field; “Mr. Jervis,” 
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by Mrs. Crocker ; “ A Man of Honor,” by H. C. 
Nevin. 


« —, R. H.” wishes to know the name of the 
author of a little poem beginning : 


“ There came to port this afternoon 
The queerest little craft.” 


The author’s name is George W. Cable; written 
on the birth of his eldest daughter, the only occa- 
sion he was ever known to drop into poetry. 


B. 


Where in New York City can I obtain instruc- 
tion, either private or in a school, in burning de- 
signs on wood? | R. A. G. 


Who is the author of the following lines: 
“ Look not mournfully into the past ; it comes not 
again. 
Wisely improve the present; it is thine. 
Go forth to-meet the future without fear and 
with a manly heart.” 
READER. 


Where can I find these lines: 


“The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me.” 
Cc. 


Who wrote the lines : 
“ Nature wears the color of the spirit. 
Sweetly to her worshipers she sings,”’ etc. 


“EK. W.” will find the passage quoted in the 
last stanza (stanza xxxiii.) of Browning’s “ Easter 
Day.” M. W. 


About People 


—Colonel I. W. Avery, who died recently 
from the effects of a fall, was at one time 
editor of the Atlanta “ Constitution.” Lat- 
terly he was a Commissioner to Mexico and 
the South American Republics for the Cotton 
States and International Exposition of 1895. 


—It is interesting to know that Professor 
Goldwin Smith suggested the model now 
used on the medals of the Cobden Club. 
The motto reads: “ Free Trade, Peace, Good 
Will among Nations.” Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
Prime Minister of Canada, is the latest re- 
cipient of a Cobden Club medal. : 


—General Sir Bindon Blood, the com- 
mander of the Swat Valley expedition in 
India, is only forty-four years old, yet this is 
his sixth campaign. His first active service 
was in the Jowaki expedition of 1877-8. 
His next service was in South Africa during 


the Zulu war, In 1879 he took part in the 
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Afghan war. In 1882 he received a brevet 
lieutenant-colonelcy during the Egyptian ex- 
pedition, and in 1895 he acted as chief staff 
officer to Sir Robert Low in Chitral. 


—The other day at Mayence, Germany, 
Madame Christine Codini celebrated her one 
hundred and first birthday. She well remem- 
bers the impression which Napoleon I. made 
on her asachild. She is insuch good health 
that not long since she expressed to her sixty- 
year-old son a wish to come to this country 
and visit her grandchildren. 


People 


—‘ Count” Leontieff, the Russian adven- 
turer in Abyssinia, who acted as Prince 
Henri’s second the other day in France, en- 
joys the distinction of being the first Abyssin- 
ian count. The Negus did not know what a 
count was, but on being told that it meant 
only a title and involved no salary, said: 
‘“ Then a Count counts and costs nothing ; 
just the thing for Leontieff.” 


—For the first time in thirty years Rosa 
Bonheur has this season exhibited some of 
her pictures in Paris. The reason why she 
has not exhibited before is that she has no 
need of so doing, all her pictures being sold 
before they are finished. This year’s exhibit 
comprises four pastelles. Allare dated 1897, 
and they present an evidence of wonderful 
industry on the part of the woman who has 
already lived three-quarters of a ceutury. 
Rosa Bonheur’s residence is near Fontaine- 
bleau, and her life is passed in as much se- 
clusion as possible. 


—The following story was told about the 
late Speaker Crisp in Washington the other 
day, says the New York “ Tribune.” It was 
election day, and the Republicans had put up 
a strong fight. Prominent in their ranks was 
an old darky, Tom. All day long he hovered 
around the polls, and in an impromptu proces- 
sion carried a transparency. In the evening 
Mr. Crisp was standing in front of his hotel, 
when old Tom sidled bashfully up and re- 
quested the present of a dollar. ‘“ What! 
Tom,” said Mr. Crisp, “ you have the audacity 
to come here and ask me for a dollar after 
working hard against me all day?” “ Well, 
but, Massa Chawles, I’se known you eber 
since you was so high, and I suttinly do need 
a dollar bad.” “Tom,” said Mr. Crisp, look- 
ing sternly at him, “didn’t youcast your vote 
against me to-day?” Tom looked cast down 
for a moment. “Das’so, das’so, Massa 
Crisp,” but, brightening up with an inspira- 
tion, “you know it gwine to count foh you, 
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ennyhow. Please gimme that dollah, Massa 
Chawles.” 
—An actor is thus quoted in the Philadel- 


phia “ Record :” “ There was a pathetic little 


incident at Mrs. John Drew’s funeral on Sun- 
day, to which I was a witness. It brought 
tears to my eyes. I was standing near the 
church door when I noticed a shabbily dressed 
woman trying to push her way feebly through 
the crowd. She was evidently very old, and 
her white hair and wrinkles showed that she 
must have been contemporaneous with Mrs. 
Drew. She carried in her hand a bunch of 
flowers that she must have picked herself. 
The sun had withered them, and even if 
fresh you might have bought them for ten 
cents. When she found that she couldn’t get 
in, she turned to a man in the crowd who 
knew her and begged him to get in and put 
the flowers on Mrs. Drew’s coffin. He did so, 
and the poor old woman’s little tribute to her 
dead friend was placed with other and more 
costly flowers. I found out afterward that 
the old woman was Anna Cowell, once almost 
as prominent as Mrs. Drew, but now an in- 
mate of the Forrest Home.” 


De Massa ob de Sheepfol’ 


The following poem has been reprinted at 
least once in The Outlook. We once more 
print it, at the request of a friend. Can any 
reader name the author ? 


De massa ob de sheepfol’ 

Dat guard de sheepfol’ bin, 

Look out in de gloomerin’ meadows, 
Whar de long night rain begin— 

So he call to the hirelin’ shepa’d, 

Is my sheep, is dey all come in? 


Oh, den says de hirelin’ shepa’d, 
Dey’s some, dey’s black and thin, 
And some, dey’s po’ ol’ wedda’s, 
But de res’ dey’s all brung in, 
But de res’ dey’s all brung in. 


Den de massa ob de sheepfol’ 

Dat guard de sheepfol’ bin, 

Goes down in de gloomerin’ meadows, 
Whar de long night rain begin— 

So he le’ down de ba’s ob de sheepfol’, 
Callin’ sof’, Come in, Come in, 

Callin’ sof’, Come in, Come in! 


Den up t’ro’ de gloomerin’ meadows, 
T’ro’ de col’ night rain and win’, 
And up t’ro’ de gloomerin’ rain-paf 
Whar de sleet fa’ pie’cin’ thin, 
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De po’ los’ sheep ob de sheepfol’ 
Dey all comes gadderin’ in, 
De po’ los’ sheep ob de sheepfol’ 
Dey all comes gadderin’ in. 


Bits of Fun 


“‘ They have never spoken since they took part 

in private theatricals,” said Miss Cayenne. “] 

~ see; professional jealousy.” ‘‘ Oh, dear, no; some- 

thing far worse. It’s amateur jealousy.”— Wiash- 
ington Star. 


The story is told of an old peasant woman in 
Buckinghamshire, England, who, praising her fa- 
vorite curate to the rector, exclaimed : “ Ah, sir, | 
Mr. Drone is quite an angel in sheep’s clothing!” 
—Exchange. 


Minister (to elderly female crofter)—I’m sorry 
to hear your potatoes are very bad this year, 
Janet. “’Deed they are, sir; but I’ve reason to 
be thankfu’ to Providence that other folks are as" 
badly off as mysel’.”— 77t-Bits. 

The ruling instinct is strong in a thrifty house- 
wife. ‘My dear,” said the husband who had to 
tell his wife that he had failed, “ the wolf is at 
the door.” “Tell him to wipe his feet,” said she, 
absently.— Youth’s Companion. 


“ There is one thing. I must object to about that 
lady,” said the rather timid young man. “The 
one who insists on being a ‘new woman’?” 
“Yes. Sheis inconsistent. We were discussing 
the question of what constitutes real] greatness. 
She expressed the opinion that there never was 
but one great man, and that was Joan of Arc.”-— 
Washington Star. 


Dumas the elder was not in the habit of 
counting his money, but did once, leaving it on 
the mantel while he left the room for a few min- 
utes. When he returned and was giving some 
instructions toa servant, he mechanically counted 
the pieces over again, and found a louis missing. 
‘“‘ Well,” he said with a sigh, “ considering that 
I never counted my money before, I can’t say 
it pays.”"—Mew York Tribune. 


“ You have all sorts of pie, I see by a sign in 
the window,” said the facetious customer, as he 
went into a bakery and addressed one of the 
young women who stood behind the counter. 
“Yes, sir; what kind do you want?” “I will 
take a magpie, if you please.” At this remark 
another young woman snickered, but the other 
girl turned to her promptly and said: “ Here, — 
Bertha! you're wanted.”—Harfer’s Bazar. 


Mr. F. Litchfield, the well-known art-dealer, 
exhibited some panels of old tapestry at the Man- 
chester Jubilee Exhibition. Wanting one 0 
these returned, he wired: ‘Please send panel 
eight by ten—Venus and Adonis.—Litchfield. 
The departmental head of the exhibition was away, 
and his clerk returned the message to the post: 
office as “not understandable.” The post-office 
people, struck with a bright idea, then trans 
mitted the telegram to the city of Litchfield, and 
received the following reply : “No such firm as 
Venus and Adonis known here. Try Manchester. 
—Household Words. 
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For the Little People 


Confusing 
By A. L. Bunner 


When Baby began his alphabet, 
And was learning it through and through, 
There were always two letters he could not 
The letters I and U. 


For when you told him the letter was U, 
Why, then he called it “« Me;” 

And if that was so, it was certainly true 
That I then “You” would be. 


And on these changes his mind is set; 
But I’m sure you'll agree with me 

It’s a curious kind of alphabet 

_ Where there’s never an I to see. 


The Pig that Wouldn’t Go to Market 
A True Story 
Cc.” 

A drove of black pigs (zo/¢ hogs, but half- 
grown ones—fzgs) came into town one fine 
March morning, going to market. A black 
man, a white man, and a yellow boy were 
urging them along. The yellow boy was in 
front, coaxing, and watching to see that none 
went to the right nor to the left of the road, 
nor got into anybody’s yard. The black man 
walked on one side behind the drove, and the 
white man on the other. 

The piggies seemed to be having a fine 
time, enjoying the morning air, rooting the 
roadsides a little, and trotting pleasantly 
along—all but one little black pig right in 
front of the white man, who went just as 
slowly as he could, saying, “Ugh! ugh! I 
don’t want to go to market! Ugh! ugh!” 

The white man poked him with a stick. 
The black man laughed and cracked his whip 
at him. Then Piggie deliberately stopped 
and wouldn’t go another step—all the time 
saying “Ugh! ugh! I won’t, I won’t!” He 
reminded me of some little people I’ve seen 
when mother says it’s bedtime, or wants them 
to wash their hands and faces, or go an errand 
when they don’t feel like it; and they say, 
“I don’t want to go to bed;” “I don’t like 
to wash my face;” “I won’t be good, I won't, 
I won’t!” just as Piggie was doing. 

Well, Piggie stopped short. Just then a 
spotted dog ran barking at the pigs. All the 


other pigs hurried the way the boy and men 
drove them, but this little black pig turned 
and ran #f the road instead of down, and 
into the open gate of a pretty little yard. 

The yard was small and square and full of 
flower borders. 

Piggie ran up and down the yard and all 
over the borders, with the black man after 
him. 

The pig’s owner, a finely dressed lawyer, 
who lived on the edge of town, had been 
quietly walking down the plank-walk, watch- 
ing the men and the pigs going to market. 
He carried a cane in his hand, and he wore 
a silk hat. He was a polite man, and would 
not be rude, even to a pig, if he could help it. 

He walked into the yard, and gently touched 
Piggie with his cane, as if to say, “ You can- 
not refuse to do as I wish, I am sure,” but 
Piggie gave him a wink, as if to reply, “ Oh 
dear no, not for Joe!” (the lawyer’s name 
was Joe), and scampered all over the borders 
again. This greatly vexed the lady of the 
house, who was on the porch watching. So 
were the neighbors watching from their win- 
dows and porches. The neighbors did not 
lose theirtempers, though, as the lawyer and 
the black man and the lady did. The law- 
yer gave Piggie a tremendous whack with 
his cane. But Piggie kept on playing “ pussy 
wants a corner ” in the little yard (he thought 
it was an elegant yard to play a game in), 
until he saw a wagon coming down the road. 
It was a great big blue wagon, filled with 
golden-yellow corn, piled high, and drawn by 
four bay horses. 

The driver was walking by it, cracking his 
whip. 

When the wagon got in front of the gate, 
Piggie made a dash out of the gate and right 
under the horses’ feet. The horses danced 
and pranced and reared and broke the har- 
ness. 

A doctor and a merchant going to business 
thought they ought to help Piggie get out. 

Poor Piggie! He was so frightened now 
that I suspect he was both blind and stupid. 

The black man kicked him, the driver beat 
him, the lawyer dodged him, the merchant 
headed him off, the doctor bawled at him, 
and the horses danced over him. Piggie ran 
in and out, around and_about the wager feet, 
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and under the wagon body, but nothing could 
induce him to come out into the road. 

Finally the driver had to take the leader 
(the right-hand horse in front) and tie him to 
the back of the wagon, for the horse was as 
scared as the pig. 

Now, what do you think that little piggie 
did? Why, he trotted around to the back, 
behind the big leader, and trotted along close 
to the horse’s heels, just as quietly as a lamb, 
and the procession went on down the village 
street. The big blue wagon, loaded with 
golden-yellow corn, drawn by three bay 
horses, in front; the driver walking beside it, 
the leading horse tied behind; Piggie, with 
drooping ears and curled tail, behind the 
horse; the black man, the lawyer, the mer- 
chant, the doctor, walking quietly on the 
plank walk. They were not even talking 
about it. They were using their handker- 
chiefs very freely. I reckon Piggie wished 
they’d lend him a handkerchief to wipe his 
neck and brow with, but they didn’t offer him 
one at all, after all the exercise he had taken 
for their benefit. 

So they walked on. The road had become 
blockaded with people going into town and 
children going to school, who had stopped to 
watch the fun. All turned and joined the 
procession now. 

They reached the drove of pigs waiting for 
them a little further down the road. The 
yellow boy had let them enjoy themselves 
rooting in a lane, while waiting. They were 
driven out into the road, and Piggie joined 
them. He thought the men had had rest 
enough now. He put his nose up to another 
little black pig’s nose, and whispered some- 
thing. I don’t understand pig language, but 
I guess this is what he said: “ Don’t let’s go 
to market,” for they both said, “ Ugh! ugh!” 
and scampered up the road again. 

The procession went on this time, and 
Piggie and his friend, no doubt, thought they 
were not going to market. But they were 
mistaken. They dd go, and not like the 
others either, having a nice time, all together, 
rooting a little every now and then, and enjoy- 
ing themselves. They went in a wagon, with 
their little black feet tied together, and the 
black man holding them down. Bumpety- 
bump, the wagon went over the stones, and 
I suspect they wished they hadn’t run away. 


Some Friends 


Two rabbits and a calf lived together on 
the same farm. One rabbit sickened and 


died. The rabbit who was left immediately 


. took up his residence in the field with the 
calf. Now the calf is a cow; but every- 


where, all over the field, in the barnyard, in 
the barn in winter, the little rabbit is the 
cow’s companion, and no one thinks of sepa- 
rating them. 


His Master Knew 

He was just a common little yellow dog 
following behind a man who showed plainly 
that it was not an easy matter to provide food 
for himself and thedog. As they were cross- 
ing the park another man started when he 
saw the dog, and called him by name. Im.- 
mediately the little dog rushed at his new 
friend with every indication of great joy. A 
controversy began. “That is my dog.” 
“No, it is not; it is my dog;” and the con- 
troversy would have ended in blows if it had 
not been for a wise policeman who took the 
two men and the dog to court. Here an 
equally wise Judge was called upon to decide 
as to who owned the dog. Each man was so 
certain that the dog belonged to him that the 
Judge at last asked one man, “ Does your 
dog know any tricks?” «No, sir,” was the 
answer from one man. “ Yes, sir,” was the 
answer from the man who discovered the 
dog in the park. “Very well,” said the 
Judge, “prove it.” The man called the dog 
out in the middle of the court-room and put 
him through several tricks quickly; the dog 
responded without a moment’s hesitancy. He 
waltzed, he tumbled at command, he begged, 
and he cried. ‘The dog belongs to you,” 
said the Judge. Then the man who was first 
seen with the dog at his heels said, “ Yes, the 
dog belongs to him; he has proved it.” And 
the little yellow dog said nothing, but trotted 
off, wagging his tail vigorously, at the heels 
of his real owner. 


| Cherries to Market 


What a delightful place a cherry orchard 
of a thousand acres must be, and what a busy 
place it must be when the cherries are ripe 
enough to send tomarket! A San Francisco 
paper describes a cherry orchard in the height 
of the season. The pickers come in families 
and tent in a cherry orchard. Men, women, 


and children work, earning from seventy-five’ 
‘cents to one dollar a day. After the cherries 


are picked they are sorted, the riper cherries 
being sent to the near-by market, and the less 
ripe cherries shipped to the East. Two thou- 
sand boxes can be placed in one fruit-car. and 
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these cars make up what is called a fast 
freight train, for cherries are a perishable 
fruit, and unless they are delivered quickly the 
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growers have to face a heavy loss. The sea- 
son does not last long, and the cherry-pickers 
have to work very quickly. 


The Club 


A. Contrast 
Recently a woman physician, who, like 
many of her profession, is most generous in 
_ giving herself and her knowledge to the poor, 
was found in a state of almost nervous col- 
lapse. She is a very placid, calm woman, of 
scientific mind, and her condition was, there- 
fore, the more inexplicable. The conversation 
ran somewhat as follows: 
« Why, doctor, what is the matter?” 
“Oh, I have come from the most awful 
sight. Shall I ever forget it? One of the 
girls in the club told me that there was a lit- 
tle baby down in Front Street very sick, and 
that the mother, who used to belong to the 
club, was too poor to send for a doctor, and 
she wondered if I would be willing to go to 
it. Of course I was willing. When I got 
down to it, I found it was the old story. The 
child had not been properly fed, and what it 
needed was not medical attention, but intelli- 
gent care on the part of its mother. Of 
course the mother was overjoyed to see me, 
and I got the whole history of her married 
life, and of the iife she was then living, which 
was certainly a trifle lower in the social scale 
than that which she had lived before her 
marriage. She told me that on the floor 
above there was a girl twenty years old dying 
with consumption, and that the girl’s whole 
family would sometimes be drunk for two 
days at a time, and that the girl was neglected 
cruelly. She so aroused my sympathies that 
I decided to go upstairs and see the girl. 
In all my experience (and I think you know 
it has not been limited) I never saw such a 
sight as the room in which this sick girl was. 
Fortunately, all the family were out. I went 
downstairs and got sheets for the bed and a 
night-dress from our ex-club girl (of course 
expecting to replace them), and left the sick 
girl more comfortable. She promised me 
that she would go to the Consumptives’ Home, 
and I made all arrangements to have her 
transferred there. I went there to-day to 
arrange with her parents for the hour when 
She should be removed. Look at my coat.” 
And there was a button torn off where the 
father had grabbed the doctor to throw her 


out of the door. She looked up, her brown 
eyes humid with tears, and said, “ Just think! 
I can do nothing. The girl refuses to go to 
the Consumptives’ Home, and, of course, the 
law will not permit her removal without her 
consent, and she is over age. Do you know 
that she lies there sometimes a day and a 
half at a time without even a drink of water, 
for the neighbors cannot get to her. These 
people have drunken debauches, in which 
they carry their demijohn of whisky into 
that room, lock the door, and drink until they 
fall down in a drunken sleep; and all this 
time this sick girl must lie unattended.” 

The next day the writer’s attention was 
drawn to the street by the rumble of a heavy 
wagon, which stopped at a house opposite. 
The wagon was brilliantly painted, lettered in 
gilt. Two handsome, well-groomed brown 
horses were harnessed to it. Two men in livery 
sat on the driver’s seat. When the wagon 
stopped, one jumped off, went to the back of 
the wagon and took out a pretty little cush- 
ioned basket, entered the basement of the 
house opposite, and came out of it with a sick 
cat. This could and would have been done 
on the complaint of any neighbor. 


The Power in the Voice 

The education of children’s voices is one 
of the many subjects that command the atten- 
tion of those interested in education. That 
music for children is frequently written in too 
high a key is admitted; much of the music 
written for children in the kindergarten is too 
high, and the children’s voices cease to be 
musical often before they leave the kinder- 
garten. Mrs. Louise P. Warner, who has re- 
cently written a number of songs for use in 
the kindergarten, says: 

Children under eight years of age (save in ex- 
ceptional instances) should never be permitted to 
sing higher than D on, or B flat below, the staff. 
Our national singing voice for adults is baritone 
in the man, and mezzo-soprano: in the woman. 
Musical directors of all Philharmonic Societies 
will support this statement. 

We are not regarded as a musical people, and 
may not the reason be found in the injudicious 


musical training of our children, which tends to 
destroy the voice, with all its taste for song? 
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Singing is a natural, not a phenomenal, element, 
and good voices, in both singing and speaking, 
would be plentiful if our methods of teaching the 
young were more rational and moderate. If 
proper attention is given to the cultivation of the 
natural, that is to say the medium, voice, we will 
cease being called “ squealers ” either in speaking 
or singing. 

_ Itis not possible to destroy the musical 
tones in the singing voice and leave the 
speaking voice unharmed; the vocal chords 
are injured, therefore the voice. An English 
expert recently said: 

Voice is the prisoner of conscience. It is the 

acclaiming herald of the soul, that goes forth 
free, but is subject to the law. We should see 
that our children’s voices are properly “ placed,” 
and not regard their quality and quantity as of 
divine ordinance. Much may be done at home, 
by the intelligent parent, towards the-cultivation 
of a soft voice. Dogmatic rules have no place 
here, but those who have received vocal lessons 
can discern when the voice is keyed right, as 
readily in conversation as in song. The appre- 
ciation of the changes to the several registers is 
not difficult, nor is a musical. education indis- 
pensable. 
The drawling voice is one that can be over- 
come in a child by any earnest mother; the 
sensitive ear is the protection against the dis- 
agreeable voice, whether too high, nasal, in- 
distinct, or monotonous. The voice expresses 
the character. There are voices that mis- 
represent the speakers, but this is rarely so. 
The voice and manners are the man’s pass- 
port to society, business, to the heart even of 
those he loves. They often form a large 
factor in winning place and power. The voice 
is the teacher’s best weapon, the mother’s key 
to her child’s heart. Not what we say, but 
how we Say it, disposes of a large share of 
our difficulties. It is the soul behind the voice 
that wins or loses, but it must have a medium 
of expression. Words are of the brain, tones 
are of the soul, if the whole man has been 
trained. 


Amusing Themselves 


Dear Outlook: 1 was greatly interested in 
the little girl described in The Outlook for 
September 11, who does not know how to 
amuse herself. I feel sorry for her parents, 
and especially so for her, as the ‘inability to 
entertain one’s self is a great drawback to 
happiness. The majority of children do 
amuse themselves to a considerable extent, 
although this is much more true of some than 
of others. My own little girl was three and 
a half years old before her brother came to 
share her life, and, of course, she was five 
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before he began to play with her to any ex. 
tent. She was taught to play by herself 
more or less from the beginning, although 
the hour before supper I always tried to de. 
vote to her. She has often spent the entire 
forenoon playing by herself. At other times 
she would ask me to share her games in little 
ways that were possible to me while continu- 
ing my work. She is not a quiet, sedate 
child, content to keep still for several hours, 
but a wide-awake, healthy, romping girl. 

If the little girl spoken of is fond of books, 
cannot the mother cultivate the child’s imag- 
ination by showing her how to play some of 
the stories she is fond of reading? My own 
children greatly enjoy playing they are the 
children in Longfellow’s poem “ The Chil- 
dren’s Hour,” and steal softly down stairs and 
invade my “ turret” “o’er the arms and back of 
my chair,” in true Longfellow style. Although 
there are but two of them, and one a boy, they 
can imagine the third one, and that it is true 
to the poem. The child can also cut from 
paper or draw pictures of the various objects 
mentioned—the door, the lamp, the stairway, 
the chair, the mouse-tower, a fortress, etc. 
Many children become greatly interested in 
molding clay. Here, too, this child’s knowl- 
edge of books will give her many objects to 
work from. Some small book that she enjoys 


. can beillustrated with suitable picture s that she 


herself finds and cuts from papers and after- 
wards mounts in her book. Stimulate her to 


do the work and to think of new ideas herself. 


The care of a little flower garden or of a few 
butterflies when they come from the cocoons 
will help to interest her and take up her 
time. Does not the child attend school? 
It seems to me that the very best thing for 
her is to be with other children, to study and 
play with them. This contact with other 
children does for our children what cannot be 
done for them in any other way. It helps to 
balance the mind and to give them a standard 
by which to judge of their life, and to become 
properly adjusted to its relations. I think 
the mother would be doing wrong to give up 
her own time or that of some other person to 
the amusement of the child, or to allow her 
to spend her time in reading altogether. 
R. M. B. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


He who helps a child helps. humanity with a 
distinctness, with an immediateness, which no 
other help given to human creatures in any other 
stage of their human life can possibly give again. 
—Phillips Brooks. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ Newest Books 


| The Adventures of a. French Prisoner in England. By Rosert Louis. STEVENSON. 
| 12mo, $1.50. | 


“St. Ives” is a tale of action in the author’s most buoyant style, and although one does not expect 
to find commonplaces in Stevenson, its opening chapters contain tragedy grim enough to surprise 
even those who remember the welter on board the “ Flying Scud.” ‘“ Goguelat” is notable even 
among Stevensonian scoundrels, and the author’s genius and inimitable and fascinating style have 
| rarely been more strikingly evidenced than in this“ tale of adventure, rambling along,” as he termed it. 


| THIS COUNTRY OF OURS 
| By BENJAMIN HARRISON, ex-President of the United States.. 12mo, $1.50. 


This is an essentially unique book. The various departments of our National Government, with 
their functions and individual peculiarities, are here described by. an author who has himself held the 
highest and most responsible position in this vast and complex machinery. - It is, therefore, the first 
really adequate and authoritative exposition of a subject which is of prime interest toevery American. 
The volume is not intended as a philosophical treatise—it is for the people, and the style is so clear 
and simple that even the most uninformed cannot fail to obtain a knowledge of the way our country 
is governed. 


A NEW BOOK BY IK MARVEL 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND KINGS 


The Later Georges to Queen Victoria. By DonaLp G. MITCHELL. 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Mitchell continues with this volume his survey of the field of English literature. It is written 
with the invincible charm that characterizes everything from his pen, and his account of Byron, 
Scott, Landor, Southey, De Quincey, Wilson, Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Hallam, and so on, is, as ever, 
comprehensive in general view yet achieving its effect by its affectionate interest in characteristic detail. 

PREVIOUS VOLUMES. Each, $1.50. 


English Lands, Letters, and Kings. From Celt to Tudor. 
| English Lands, Letters, and Kings. From Elizabeth to Anne. 
! English Lands, Letters, and Kings. Queen Anne and the Georges. 


| : The Set, 4 volumes in a box, $6.00. 
| Fifth Thousand. American Lands and Letters. With nearly 100 illustrations. 12mo, $2.50. 


| VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS 


| By GiorGio VAsARI. Edited and annotated in the light of recent discoveries by E. H. 
and E. W. Blashfield and A. A. Hopkins. JZzbrary Edition. 4 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 
| 


“ Vasari’s ‘Lives’ are something more than one of the most useful contributions to the data of 
art criticism. They are also literature. . . . Vasari is perhaps the most human of commentators in 
the whole history of art criticism, and these volumes should be eagerly received by many who have 
_ hever studied art at all. . . . Read with the assistance of such notes as the present editors have pro- 
_ vided, he is not an old authority invalidated, but a classic purged of the ill effects of time... . In 
| such condition and in an English form he has been sorely needed. . . . It is just because he is not 
| academic that Vasari is immortal; it is because he gives us at first hand a vivid picture of the art amid 

which he lived that he carries conviction, and, with conviction, a peculiar delight."-—-ew York Tribune. 


CATHERINE SCHUYLER | THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER 
By Mary Gay Humpureys. ( Women of Colo- OF THE WORLD 


nial and Revolutionary Times.) With photo- 


ravure portrait. 12 +. 3 By ALEXANDER BALMAN Bruce, D.D., Pro- 
gies fessor of Apologetics and New Testament Ex- 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES IN THE SERIES: egesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. Being the 


Margaret Winth ro By ALICE Morse Gifford Lectures, 1896-1897. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
. AUD WILDER GOODWIN. 

y HARRIOTT HORRY RAVENEL. TH E TORMENT OR 

Martha BROWN By BENJAMIN Swirt, Author of “Nancy 


na Washington. By ANNE ‘HOLLINGSWORTH 
WHARTON. Noon.” 12mo, $1.50. 


Each 12mo, $1.25, or the complete set, 6 vols. in a box, $7.50. | Fifth Edition. NANCY NOON. 12mo, $1.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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THE MACMILLAN, COMPANY 


To be published on October 6th, im T wo Volumes 
Medium 8vo, price $10.00 net 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON f. 


. A Memoir. By his Son 


oo This important work, which will be com- se 
prised in two volumes of over 500 pages each, ne 
WITH | will contain a large number of hitherto - THE : A 
published poems, and many letters written tr 
NUMEROUS ONLY 
| and received by Lord Tennyson. 
| PORTRAITS There will also be several chapters of Per- sles x 
AND sonal Recollections by friends of the Poet, EDITISNS OF ait 
ILLUSTRATIONS such as Dr. Jowett, the DUKE OF ARGYLL, TENNYSONS FF 
TWO the late EARL OF SELBORNE, Mr. LEcky, Mr. POEMS Sele 
VOLUMES F. T: Patcrave, Professor TyNDALL, Pro- ARE , 
MEDIUM 8vo fessor LUSHINGTON, Mr. AUBREY DE VERE, etc. THOSE 1 
PRICE There will be about Twenty full-page Por- NAMED \ 
$10.00 traits and other Illustrations, engraved after BELOW 
pictures by RICHARD DoyLeE, Mrs. ALLINGHAM, t 
SAMUEL LAWRENCE, G. F. WatTTs, R.A., etc. sugg 
In P 
The Complete Works, Poetical and Dramatic, of a 
a 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson E 


EDITION DE LUXE. The only octavo library edition of the Works of Lord Tennyson publishé & F 
| Each volume is printed on hand-made Dickinson paper, contains an exquisite frontispiece, and is bounds Th 
English buckram, entirely uncut. “Ten Volumes, price $50.00 
LIMITED TO ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES. 


COMPLETE WORKS OF LORD TENNYSON ns 
In six volumes, cloth, gilt tops, 12mo, $9.00 


This is the standard library edition, convenient in size, reasonable in price, and absolutely complete. 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS 
Complete in One Volume, gilt top. GLOBE EDITION. $1.75 xev. By M, 


The edition universally used by teachers and students or anywhere where frequent reference or any other 
reason makes a single volume desirable. 
, Since all of ‘Lord Tennyson’s latest Poems and Dramas are copyrighted, they can not ihe included in at 
one-volume edition but this, which is bound in dark green cloth, with portrait medallion, uniform with the By M 
standard editions of Modern Poets known as GLOBE EDITIONS. New 


THE MACMILLAN CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York > 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Now ready or to be published in October 


F. Marion Crawford’s New Italian Novel 
CORLEONE 


another Story — Mr. Crawford’s most popular novels are held to be those which reproduce In 
of the Roman _ society and are chiefly concerned with the fortunes of the different gweo wolumes. 
"meet ogy of the Saracinesca family. In his latest novel we follow our old loth t 
Saracinesca friends Don Orsino and his cousin San Giacinto into the Sicilian mountains, Cloth extra. 
Family. where they fall afoul of the #afa and have exciting adventures. Price, $2.00. 


Stories of Western Life and People 


The Old Santa Fé Trail A Forest Orchid — The General Manager’s Story 


By Col. Henry Inman, late of the U.S. Old Time Reminiscences of Railroading 
‘Army. With Full-page plates by FRED- and Other Tales in the United States 
ERIC REMINGTON, and other illus-| By Ella Higginson, author of “ From By Herbert Elliott Hamblen, author of 
trations; also a Map of the Trail. the Land of the Snow Pearls.” ‘On Many Seas.” 


The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


In Two Volumes. With Portraits, etc. Medium 8vo. Ready in October. 


OF These frank, simply written letters display every period of Mrs. Browning’s life from her early girlhood with many sketches of 
well-known people who were her visitors. Thus she gives us one of the very few -xg/ish views of George Sand’s striking personality. 


N’S 
Boston Browning Society Papers A Second Series. 
gi Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics of the 
: The Statue in the Air. An Allegory English Language.—Modern Poetry 
| By . Selected and Arranged with Notes by Francis T. Palgrave, 
| Practical Idealism 
By William De Witt Hyde, President of Bowdoin College, and author of “ Outlines of Social Theology.” Ready in October. 
_ “The natural sequence of Dr. Hyde’s Theoretical ‘Outlines,’ which was pronounced a peculiarly original, interesting, and 
Suggestive study.” — The Church Standard. 
"In Press Other Important Philosophical Works Just Ready 
rt : The Conception of God The Social Teachings of Jesus: 
A Philosophical Discussion. By Josiah Royce, Ph.D., | An Essay in Christian Sociology. By Shailer Mathews, 
5 Le University of Chicago. Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $1.50. 
mas son, LL.D., Professors in the University of Cali- 
| forni rasan It is based upon the belief that Jesus, as a strong thinker, 
and fuller essay by Professor | must have had some central truth or conception. 
sas The Study of City Government 
bli 


An Outline of the Problems of Municipal Functions, Control, and Organization. By Delos F. Wilcox, A.M., Ph.D. 


ound i "The author holds that the ron Problem is the key to the immediate future of social progress in this country, and offers for the 
: “first time a systematic outline of the whole subject, indicating the chief problems of function, of control, and of organization. 


The Finances of New York City A Political Primer for New York State 
By E. Durand and City. With [aps 
__/i Well-written, clear, straightforward, and interesting history The Git der the Greater New York Charter. 75 cents. 
pf an important subject. By Adéfe M. Fielde, Sec’y of the League for Political Education. 


Singing Verses for Children Nearly ready. 


. Decorated in Colors and Set to Music. Verses by LYDIA AVERY COONLEY. Color designs by Alice Kellogg Tyler. Music 
y Frederic W. Root, Eleanor Smith, Jessie L. Gaynor, and Frank H. Atkinson, Jr. Cloth. Quarto. Price, $2.00. 


Simple, natural verse, so varied that something 1s appropriate to each season ; the illustrations show a rare sense of color and 
sympathetic imagination ; the music is suited to the verse, and is designed to be sung Zo children as well as 4y them. 


CITIZEN BIRD. Scenes from Bird Life in Plain English 
By Mabel Osgood Wright and Dr. Elliott Coues. Illustrated by Louis AGASSIz FUERTES. Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $1.50, net. 


ny other “In this book, a volume which cannot be too widely circulated, is a most charming story.”—Daily Advertiser, Boston. 
OTHER NEW BOOKS ABOUT OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE 
with th Il Birdcraft Life Histories of American Wild Neighbors 
"Y, Mabel Osgood Wright, author of Insects A_ Book About Animals. By Ernest 


.,ommy-Anne and the Three Hearts.” Ingersoll. Cloth, 12mo. $l. 
New edition illustrated by Louris AGAS- Chapters on animals, in their homes 
UERTES. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50. Cloth. Cr. 8vo, $1.50, ‘land in captivity. Freely illustrated. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 
“TPS Story of an Untold Love 


By PAUL LEICESTER FoRD, author of “ The 
Honorable Peter Stirling,” etc. $1.25. 
A love story, clear and undisguised, including plenty 
of dramatic incident, a description of student life in 
Europe, and of journalism in New York City. It is 
distinctly one of the strongest and most noteworthy 
_ novels of the year. ; 


TP? Federal Judge 


A Novel of great political and social signifi- 
cance, by CHARLES K. Lusu. $1.25. 


Dire Victrix 
By FLORENCE CONVERSE. $1.25. 


This is a welcome addition to the novels we owe in 
these later years to Southern authors. | 


ncle ’Lisha’s Outing 
Stories of Adventure in Northern Vermont, by 
ROWLAND E. ROBINSON, author of “ Danvis Folks,” 
“In New England Fields and Woods,” etc. $1.25. 


, ‘he Young Mountaineers 


Short Stories of daring boys, by CHARLES 
EGBERT CRADDOCK (Mary N. Murfree). With illus- 


trations. 12mo, $1.50. 


Cpe in Buddha Fields 


A delightful new book on Japan, by LAFCADIO 
HEARN, author of “Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,” 
etc. $1.25. 


\ J aria | 

A charming new book of Essays, by AGNES 
REPPLIER, author of “ Books and Men,” “Essays in 
Idleness,” “‘ Points of View,” etc. $1.25. 


Diary 
Compiled by FRANcis H. ALLEN. 
full-page illustrations. $1.25. 

This is a new and delightful kind of year-book, 
comprising quotable sentences for every day from the 
writings of Thoreau, Burroughs, Torrey, Whittier, and 
many others. 


Dictionary of American 
Authors 
By Oscar Fay ApDAms. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


An indispensable book of reference, with sketches 
of over 6,000 authors and mention of their character- 
istic books. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
1] East 17th Street, New York 


With 8 


T. Y. Crowell & Cos 


SELECTED NEW BOOKS 


The Evolution of France Under 
the Third Republic 


By BARON PIERRE DE COUBERTIN. Translated from 
the French by Isabel F. Hapgood. Authorized 
Edition, with special Preface and Additions. _Intrc. 
duction by Albert Shaw, editor of the Aviiew of 
Reviews. 8vo. 1x4430 pp., 16 portraits, index, 
Cloth, gilt top. £3.00. 

A masterpiece of contemporary history. 


The Divine Comedy and the New 
Life of Dante Alighieri 


Edited with Introduction and Notes by Oscar Kunns, 

Professor in Wesleyan University. xxxiv+476 pp, 
17 illustrations. Cloth, gilt top. $2.00. 

This edition is all that the most scrupulous scholarship and 


taste could desire... 


The Founding of the German 
Empire 
By WILLIAM I. Translated from the German of Hein- 
rich von Sybel by Helene Schimmelfennig White. 
Vol. VI. xii4+452 pp. 8vo. Cloth, gilttop. $2.00. 
The most important historical work of modern Germany. 


The Ring and the Book 


By RoBERT BROWNING. From the author’s revised 
text, edited with Biographical and Critical Notes 
and Introduction by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke, editors of “ Poet Lore.” 8vo. xlvi+481 pp. 
portrait, and 16 illustrations. Cloth, gilt top. $2.00. 
Holiday binding, boxed, $2.50. 


The one satisfactory edition of Browning’s masterpiece. - 


Isaiah : 
A Study of Chapters I.—XIl. 


By H. G. MITCHELL, Professor in Boston University 
8vo. 263 pp. Cloth. $2.00. 


Professor Mitchell’s Commentary is the only work on tie 
subject in the English language that is up to date. Its impor 
tance, therefore, cannot be overestimated. : 


Ballads of Yankee Land 


By WILLIAM EDWARD PENNEY. 301 pp. !2m0 
Cloth, gilt top. $1.50. 


Mr. Penney is already aga known through his contrib 
tions to the periodical press. This, the first collecied edition 
of his poems, has every element of popularity. 


*,*For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of prict 
by the Publishers. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & C0. 


New York and Boston 
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The Outlook 


BEACON LIGHTS of HISTORY 


By Dr. JOHN LORD 


A _ biographical review of civil- 
ization, setting forth its epochs 
through more than one hundred 
of its master minds, the thinkers 
of great thoughts, and doers of 
great deeds. Each life-story com- 
plete, yet the series showing 


The World’s Life and 
Progress 
FOR FIVE THOUSAND YEARS 
In Ten Volumes 
Jewish Heroes and Prophets, 
Old Pagan Civilizations, 
Antiquity, 
Middle Ages, 
Renaissance and Reformation, 
Great Warriors and Statesmen, 
reat Women, : 
Modern European Statesmen, 
American Statesmen; and 
Nineteenth Century Writers. 


Busy Man’s 
Library 


Sold Direct 


“He writes history as Plutarch did. . . . The choice of sub- 
is happy, the skillful, the style graphic.”—Prof. 


. TYLER, Amherst College. 


“Valuable as contributions to history. . . . Peculiarly rich 
in comparisons and analogies.’”—Rev. ANDREW P. PEaA- 
D.D., ate of Cambridge, Mass. 


“ Fascinate and impress even the most unimpressionable. . . . 
I take great pleasure in commending the work to my fellow- 
mM. H. MAXWELL, Supt. Public Instruction, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
EASY PAYMENTS 
Send for Description and Critical Opinions 


WANTED: 7Jeachers—to interview readers, show the 
scope of the work, and take orders. 


Beautiful Pictures 


in colors, for wall decoration or for use of students as models 
for copying. Catalogue of over 200 varieties and other valuable. 
information sent to any address for 2c. stamp. To every 
Outlook reader sending ow 25 cents (stamps or silver) will be 
sent a specimen copy of the oldest and best household maga- 
zine, with two superb color pictures—Violets and Pansies— 
each $13x35 in. in size. (Regular price of the pictures alone is 
$1.00.) Tne ArT INTERCHANGE should be in every home, 
and after you see a copy you will be sure to subscribe. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE 152 West 234 st., 


“NO SONGS LIKE THEM !’’ 


Sacred Songs No. 1 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 


200,000 Copies Sold in 11 Months 


Price, $25 per 100, by Express ; 30c. each by mail. 
JUST ISSUED.— Words Only. Board 
covers, $10 per 100, by Express; 12c. each by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
16 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


For particulars The Century Dictionary and 


rice, ad- 


heady, Friday, Oct. Ist 


THE OCTOBER 


CENTURY 


CONTAINS 
‘The Roll of Honor of the 
New York Police ”’ 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Telling how personal gallantry has been made a factor 
in promotion. With pictures by JAY HAMBIDGE. In 
the series: ‘“‘ Heroes of Peace.” 


“Wild Animals in a New England 
Game-Park ” 


An account of the famous Corbin game-preserve of 
27,000 acres, in New Hampshire, by G. T. FERRIs. 
Fully illustrated. 


Dr. Holmes to a Classmate 


Characteristic correspondence of the Autocrat. 


Marie-Antoinette as Dauphine 
By Anna L. Bicknell 


A vivid pen-picture based upon important newly dis- 
covered material. Richly illustrated. 


A Village Comedy 
“The Flirting of Mr. Nickins ” 


By the author of “ Stories of a Sanctified Town.” 
Illustrated. 


Exquisite Wood-Engravings by Cole 
| From the Masterpieces of 


Sir Joshua Reynolds 


The Art of Charles Keene, by Joseph Pennell, 
with unpublished drawings by Keene 


What is an Aurora? by Alexander Mc Adie, 
with telescopic photographs 


Final chapters in “ Campaigning 
with Grant,” by General Horace 
Porter, and “Hugh Wynne,” by Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell, etc., etc. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE - 35 CENTS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Cyclopedia it at wholesale 


ew York. 


THE CENTURY C0., NEW YORK 
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3 for Vacation Experiences 
Th r ee Pr IZES told with Pen and Camera 


Tue offers three prizes—the 
One Hundred first of One Hundred Dollars, the second 


Dollars of Fifty Dollars, and the third of Twenty. |} 2 

five Dollars—for the best brief accounts | f 
of summer vacation experiences, illustrated with photographs taken | fF ji 
by the authors. Competitors must be subscribers to THE Ovttoox, | f iy 
or members of the families of subscribers. Only one person froma | — *' 
single family may compete, unless more than one subscription is held | i 


in that family. The articles which are awarded the prizes will be 
published, together with the illustrations, in the annual Recreation 
Number of Tue Ovttoox for 1898. The articles should not exceed | inte 
2,500 words in length, and should be accompanied by from four to ten | f 4 
photographs. It is not required that photographs shall be developed, | 
printed, and mounted by the author; the actual taking of the photo- | F 
graph will suffice; no restriction is made as to size of picture. The |f | 
articles must reach THE OuTLoox on or before January 15, 1898. _. | ti 
The prizes will be awarded upon the. combined | § 
Fifty merits of the articles themselves and of the accompany- 


o. 


ing illustrations. The Outlook reserves the right to tic 

Dollars print in its Ninth Annual Recreation Number, to -be 
=—! published June 1, 1898, in addit on to the articles which | § c: 

receive prizes, others of those submitted which appear worthy and ’ 
attractive. Payment will be made at ordinary rates for any articles |B 8 


thus printed in addition to the prize articles. 

In making this offer of prizes THE Ovuttoox has a double object: 
to furnish its readers in its next Recreation Number with attractive 
illustrated articles which shall be original and out of the usual order; 
and, secondly, to encourage in its readers the love of outdoor pleas- 
ures, and the seeking of nature in its choicest summer aspects. The 
welcome which has been given yearly to these distinctively summer 
and out-of-door numbers has convinced us that they have appealed to 
a large audience of readers and that they have a special mission. In 
particular, the success which attended the offer by The Outlook two 
years ago of special prizes for the best specimens of amateur photog: 
raphy makes it certain that the present offer, 
which combines incentives to both literary and 


Twenty -five pictorial effort; will arouse wide interest and 
Dollars produce interesting and admirable results. 


[The Fvening Post. 


idea-systemizer—the greatest work of modern 


Bourse Building. 


The Outlook 


You can have 


Sent to any address in the United States for 
75 cents per month 
Office cor. Broadway & Fulton St., N. Y. 


American Missionary Association 


Fifty-first Annual Meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., October 
19-21. Beginning at three o’clock on Tuesday afternoon. 

Annual Sermon by J. W. Cooper, D.D., of Connecticut, Tues- 

Interesting addresses and reports will be presented in regard 
to the various fields of work, the Negroes of the South, the 
American Highlanders, the Indians of the West, the Chinese of 
the Pacific coast, and the Alaskans. Membership of the Asso- 
ciation is derived from contributing evangelical churches, and 
consists of life members, pastors, and two delegates appointed 
by any church, State, or local conference or association. 

The principal meetings will be held in Plymouth Church. A 
cordial invitation is given by the Minneapolis churches, and 
entertainment will be provided for all bona fide attendants, 
and a large representation is anticipated. All applications for 
entertainment should be sent 7 to the chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, Mr. Lowell E. Jepson, 106 Washington 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 3 


MIND CULTURE 


—how to think, read, study and observe—an 


limes 


WHEREWITHAL 


It is called a “seven- word, seven-minute method of educa- 
tion,” has “the beauty of simplicity.’”” One prominent in- 
structor says, “‘It’s 400 years ahead of time.’? New ideas 
—none of the hackneyed, confusing present day methods. 
Applying to any conceivable question from every conceiv- 
abie point of view. 

Citizens’ edition, handsomely bound, $1.00. Descriptive 
circular free. School edition, reduced price in quantities. 


THE WHEREWITHAL BOOK CO., 


A Course of 


The Chautauqua Reading Circle offers a definite 
plan and helps busy people to make the acquaintance 
of good books. The course of HOME READINGS 
this year will be found one of great attractiveness to 
busy men and women who want to enlarge their general 
intellectual horizon and get a clear idea of the great 
facts of history, while they are also keeping up to the 
times in the modern sense. Send for illustrated booklet 


| Its Extent 
Chautauq UA Its Popularity 


When you remember that Chautauqua is now twenty- 
three years old, that it has gone into every State in the 
Union, has enrolled more than a quarter of a million 
of members in almost every city, town, and village, 
that it keeps in successful operation a great variety of 
courses of home reading, that it conducts the largest 
and most complete summer school in. the world, and 
that nearly sixty Chautauqua Summer Assemblies are 
held in thirty-one different States, attracting every 
year over half a million people—you get some idea of 
its strength, its scope, and its influence. Send for 
illustrated booklet to JOHN H. VINCENT, Chan- 
cellor of Chautauqua, 39 Genessee Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Home Readings 


is valuable in proportion to its 
An Agency heats 
of vacancies and that is something, but if it 
tome them is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommen 
you, that is more. Recommends 


Ours 
- W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNITARIAN 


Sent free to all desiring them. Address 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. C. F. COPELAND, 331 Walnut Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 


PUBLICATIONS 


“The Workers”’ 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE LABORING-MAN 


COLLEGE GRADUATE 


HE 
WHO BECAME A DAY LaA- 
BORER TO LEARN THE 
LIFE OF THE WORKINGMAN 
TELLS THE STORY OF HIS TWO 
YEARS’ ACTUAL EXPERIENCES IN 


Scribners’ M agazine 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _ 


New York City 


Connecticut 


Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 


OLLEGE PREPARATORY DE- 
PARTMENT of Ethical Culture 
Schools, 669 Madison Avenue. Boys and 
for ary college. Opens Oct. 4, 
uition $200. PrercivAt Cuuss, Piincipal. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 85th and 86th 
Streets, New York. Reopens October 6th. 


The Graham School 


September 30th. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
-Estar lished 1x16. 
176 West 72d Street, Sherman Square. 


CARNEGIE HALL, 56th STREET 
AND 7th AVE. 
School and Kindergarten 


. Manual training a specialty. Reopens 
. 6. Miss S. Le Baron DrRuMo. 


New York, MOoORNINGSIDE 
Teachers HeiGutTs, 120TH St., WEST. 
College artment of Man- 


specialists in the several branches of manual 
training both for teaching in schools of ele- 
mentary and of secondary grades, respect- 
ively, and for the work of supervision and _or- 
ganization. Send for circulars of information. 


NORMAN INSTITUTE, 280 
St. and West End Av. (Founded 
1857.) Primary, Academic, Collegiate, and 
Special Students. Mme. Van Norman. Prin- 
cipal; Mrs. V. L. MAtTHeWws, Vice-Principal. 


Mrs. MP. WALTON 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 
AND PRACTICE SCHOOL 


ISS WHITFIELD AND MISS 

‘3 BLISS.—Boarding and Day School for 

Girls, 41 Mount Morris Park, West. College 
eparation. Special students received. 


Miss Julia A. Willey (Home School) 


MISS WATSON and MISS FORBES, 
day school: Academic and Elective Courses. 


135 West 70th Street 


Connecticut 


The Housatonic Vallev Institute 
CORNWALL, CONN. 


Home School tor 10 Boys. For catalogue 
address H. B. MACFARLAND, Principal. 


FAIRFIELD, CONN. 
Fairfield Academy. AHome for Boys 


We believe in as hard work in studies as in 
football. Individual attention; care, com- 
forts: healthful loc.tion; bowling alley. 

Francis H. Brewer, A M, Principal. 


Woodside Seminary 


Hartford, Conn.—A beauti- 
» ful home school, detightfully 
located. City advantages for 
culture. Write for booklet. 

Miss Sara J. Smith, Prin. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girts 


Norwalk, ‘‘onn.—2éth year. Primary, 
Academic, and Co:lege Preparatory courses, 
Music, Art. and the Languages. Careful 
attention to morals and manners. New 
uildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


“Miss Aiken’s” School for Gir‘s 
Stamford, Connecticuut 


General education or preparation for 

college; large grounds in healthful situ- 
ation. Daily drill in Miss Aiken’s 
method of concentrated attention and 
memory. Certificate admits to leading 
colleges. Only forty-five minutes from 
New York. 
(Mrs ) Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A.B. 
THE RIDGE (ere business. 
Number limited. No beys under fifteen. Re- 
opens Oct. lst. Terms $7 


BrinsMADE (Harv. ’81), 
ashington, Conn. 


District of Columbia 


Massachusetts 


DUMMER ACADFMy 


Boys’ Home School. College pre i 
ERLEY L Horne, So. yfield. Mase” 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
Natick, Mass. Two miles from Well 
seventeen miles from Boston. Certificate ad. 
mits to Wellesley and other Colleves, 
M:ss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, ? Princ: 
Miss FLorENcE BIGELow, y ‘rincipals, 


Howard Seminary 


West Bridgewater, Mass, 
A HOPE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Healthfully located twenty-five miles from 
Boston. Fxceilent care and many advan 
tages. For circulars address i 

R. W. Grir«orp, A.B., Principal, 


DISTRICT OF 
rench an 
hevy hase English School 
for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the 
language of the house. Principal, Mlle. L. M. 
Bou igny. Assistant Principal, Miss C. Petti- 
grew. P.O. Station E. Washington, D. C. 


Buiss BuILDING, WASHINGTON, 


Bliss School of Electricity 


The only institution teaching practical elec- 
trical engineering exclusive'y. Laboratory 
equipment excellent. Courses open October 
Ist. Catalogue on application. 


France 


ARIS (near the Bois de Boulogne), 32, 

_ rue Michel Ange. Mlles. Gouniault re- 
ceive a few Select Young Ladies and Little 
Girls. Superior French Education. Ad- 
vantages of the University. Comforts of 
home; bath; heating apparatus. Mod. terms. 


Illinois 


Instruction.—TuHE 
J UNTVERSITY_OF CHICcAGo offers non-resi- 
dent courses in College and University sub- 
jects for those who cannot attend _its regular 
session. For particulars address The Univer- 
sity of Chicago (Division A.), The Corre- 
spondence-study Department, Chicago, Ils. 


Massachusetts 


CHOOL of EXPRESSION.—Opens 
Oct. 6. Forty Courses: Literature, 

Mr. Oscar Fay Adams: Voice, Vocal Ex- 
etc., S.S, Curry, Ph.D.; Chil- 
dren’s Voices, Miss Foye: Clergymen, 
Rev. Binney Gunnison, A.B.; Reading as 
a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry, and 
others. Regular courses and special classes, 
1 to 15 hours a week. Address or call for cir- 
culars, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 458 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Prof. J. W. 
CHURCHILL will read on a_ course for the 
School Library, Oct. 6, 8 p.m. Tickets, 75 cents. 


The leading musi- 
cal institution of 
America. 

Founded 1853. Un- 
surpassed advantages in composition, 
vocal and instrumental music, and elocu- 
tion. 


George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 


Pupils received at any time. For pros- 
pectus address K W.H 
General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


The Cambridge School 


A Select School for Girls. Comforts of home. 
MR. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


. CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


Missouri | 
Hosmer Hall School for Girls 


St. Louis.-l4th year. Academic and College 
Preparatery. Martha H. Mathews, Principal, 


New Hampshire 


COLBY ACADEMY New 


$200 to $250a Year. Co-educational 45th Yea 

. Send for Catalogue. 
Rev. W. PRESIDENT. 

Bridgeton, 


New Jersey 
e 
New Jerse 
an 


(VY HALL 


lege Preparatory School for Girls. Certii- 
cate admits to Smith.__Established 1861. 
Mrs. J] Atten Maxwe' Princival. 


ISS TOWNSEND’S SCHOOL 
Wi FOR GIRLS.— Academic and colleg 
preparatory departments. Special courses 
54 Park Place. Newark. New Jersey. 


N. J. Kent Place School 
~) for Girls. Estate of Chancellor Kent. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith. 
and Vassar. Mrs. Sarah Woodman Pail 
(formerly of Wellesley College), Princ 
pa . President of Board of Director, 
amilton W. Mabie, L.H.D. 


New York 


Cazenovia, N.Y —Cazenovia Seminary. 
Both sexes. $192 per annum. Facilities ut- 
surpassed. Catalogue free. Address th 
President, Carlton C. Wilbor, Ph.D D.D. 


East Coldenham, N.Y.—The Sycamor 
Farm, for backward and 
enta eeble children. For _particuan 
address BREWSTER. 


THE MISSES MACKIE’ 


School for Girls, Newburgh, N.%. 
cc year Academic, Advanced, and College 
reparatory Courses. Diplomas given 
each, Certificate admits to Vassar and i 
lesley Special courses in Art, Music, and 
erature. One and ahalf hours from New'o 


by MAIL. Fint 
SHORTHAND Lesson FREE. 
Situations secured pupils when aS 
Write W.G.CHAFFEE, Osweso,.* 


Riverview Academy 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—62d year. Prepan’ 
thoroughly for College, the Govt. Academ 3 
and Business. U.S.A 


iverview ecretary of War. ee 
JOSEPH B. BISBEE, Principal 
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DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 

SING-SING, N. Y. 

- On account of delay incident to the build- 

ing of anew 

. of other buildings, 

Sept. 29th instea 
in the catalogue. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s 


; vantages of N. Y. City. 
» Graduates students. 


HOME INSTITUTE 72? 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
lege preparation. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


A GROUP OF SEDGWICK INSTITUTE ATHLETES 


SEDG WICK 


INSTITUTE 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 


An Ideal Home School 


for Boys 
In an Ideal Location 


The highest type of instruction under 


most modern conditions. 
Send for Pamphlet 
E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal 


New York 


Sing Sing THE CREST 


School of the late J. seaatypind Allen 
Continued for young boys only 
Thorough individua 


ning a. 


and the remodelling 
e school will open 
of ‘Sept. 23d, as published 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


THE CASTLE 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Ad- 
All departments. 
Prepares for College. 
Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M., Prin. 


town- 
udson 
ta 
uSsIC, n es, an 
Miss M. W. 


‘Pennsylvania. 


inden Hall.—A Moravian Seminary for 
girls and young women Somaned 1794. 
safe home school, existing only for the 
its scholars. Its aim is the bui ding of chara 
ter upon a broad and liberal culture. Corte. 
CRondence i invited. Rev.C. L. Moench, Pres. 
D.Kreider,A, B., Head Master. Lititz, Pa. 


Jational School of Elocution and 
bh pratory, Odd Fellows’ Phila- 
year 34-page catalogue. Ww 


Miss Gordon’s French and 
English Bourding and Day 


Schoo] FOR YOUN? LADIES 
Cr AND LITTLE GIRLS 
RTIFICATE OF ENTRANCE TO 


Cost, 50 Cents a Year 


THE AMERICAN 


Systematic Bible Study at Home 


UNDER COMPETENT INSTRUCTION 


FOUR YEARS’ COURSE 


Work begins October 1 


For information and specimens of work address 
INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE 
WILLIAM R. HARPER, Principal, Station N,-Chicago, II. 


Rhode Island 


Rhode Island 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


JOHN B. DIMAN (Harvard, A. M. ds 
Head Master. . Preparation tor any Co 
lege or Scientific School. Circular and refer- 
ences sent upon application. 


Small Board ng School for Boys 


RH one ISLAND, Provides 
Friends School for Both Sexes 
Founced in 1784. home. Stu- 
dents trom 18 States. All denominations. 
Thorough work in English, Science, Classics, 
Music, and Art. dress 
AvuGuSsTINE Jones LL.B. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


ABOUT NOVEMBER Ist a family 
now abroad desire suitable quarters in the 
city for the winter. Would specially like 
some party who has a fine house (perhaps 
too large) to receive them as paying guests. 
They wish two sitting-rooms and four bed- 
rooms. All must be bright and well furnished, 

and house must be situated in high-class 
residential quarter. No boarding-house will 
answer. Will pay good prices for just the 
right accommodations. Family consists. of 
six persons. Might possibly take a beautiful 
and completely furnished small house or 
apartment, with the servants, should_ the 
owner desire to go South or to E urope fora 
few months. Very best references given and 
required, and would pay rent in advance. 
Might possibly go an hour into the country, 
under ts exceptional conditions, but prefer 
the city. See by letter to No. 4,362, care of 
The Outloo 
TEACHER OR GOVERNESS.—A 
young woman of refinement and college edu- 
cation desires position in private family or 
school. Willing to travel. References ex- 
changed. Address Box 385, Manchester, N. H. 


WANTED-—By a lady of. experience, a 
noes as kindergartner or primary teacher, 

‘estimonials given from the parents of the 
children who have been under her instruction. 
Address A. B., No. 4,385, care of The Outlook. 


A YOUNG CLERGYMAN, a du- 
ate of a leading American college and_sem- 
inary, desires one or Pee pupils in Lame. 
Greek, or Hebrew. Address “PRE 
TOR,” No. 4,374, care The Outlook Co. 


NATIVE PARISIAN, 
and successful, would exchange tuition for 
home in family or school. 


SMITH, WELLESLEY, AND VASSAR. 


and 4112 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 


4110 


Coachin 
Highest testimonials. MAT 
SELLE, No. 4,351, care of The Outlook. 


SHOPPING done at any New Y 
store and lowest market prices obtained. 
Samples sent, goods matc 
given without charge to purchaser. 
anta for buying all of 

Fiighest references 


IGHTMA 
York. 


FURNISHED HOUSE-—Pest location 
in Mount Vernon. All improvements. Would 
rent for season or longer to careful, responsi- 
ble party. per month. Address C. 
No. 4,384, ‘The Outlook. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Furnished 
and unfurnished houses and flats near Yale 
Univ a” for rent. Address, 5 your 
pag SLOAN, 828 Chapel St., 

New ren, Conn. 


A QUIET HOME is offered toa desir- 
able party, with fire in room, good board, in 
beautiful neue thirty miles from New York. 
Terms reasonable. Address PAX, No. 4,376, 
care The Outlook. 


KINDERGARTNER wishes a posi- 
tion as a teacher in pms ate family, or as assist- 
ant in some school. Best references given. 
Address Box 246, New Bedford, Mass. 


A YOUNG LADY desires pupils_ in 
German and French. Beginners a specialty. 
Terms moderate. References given. Address 
Miss Howe, 307 W. 82d St., New York. 


WANTED—SITUATION AS GOV- 
ERNESS OR COMPANION. Good 
references. i E. I. R., Box 36, West- 


‘39 West ‘ist 


minster, Maryland 


A YOUNG WOMAN with college edu- 
cation desires a position as nursery governess 


or com a East Orange 


M. B., 


Post O 
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The Outlook 


Autumn Resorts 


' Write the Recreation Department, tell us what you want, and we shall be glad to assist in finding 
it and sending the information desired. No charge is made for this service. Address, stating fully 
what you desire, THE RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 13 Astor Place, N.Y, 


- ful fall resorts. 


Perhaps you are thinking of taking a fail tour o 
spending a while at some of the numerous deligh;. 


** America’s Greatest Railroad ”’ 


The traveler who enters a New York 
Central train at Grand Central Station, 
and keeps his eyes open, as he speeds out 
across the Harlem, and along the banks 
of the noble Hudson, and is whirled away 
toward the west, cannot fail to be im- 
pressed, first, with the comfort and ele- 

nce of his surroundings; second, with 
the grandeur of the scenery viewed from 
the car windows, and, finally, with the 
physical superiority of a railroad that can 
run hundreds of miles without a jolt or 
jar, and on so exact a schedule that it is 
> the officials of a town in western New 

ork have for years set their watches 
every day by the time of a certain train. 


The 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


A Magnificent Health Institution established jy 
1858 ; open all the year. On the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad, a night’s ride from New York 
Cityand two hours from Buffalo. Fire-Proof Main 
Building. All modern improvements; service highest 
grade. If seeking health or rest, do not fail, before de 
ciding, to write for illustrated literature, addressing 
_ J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., Secretary, 


SANATORIUM 


Box 999, Dansville, N.Y. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


GRAND HOTEL 


ST. GEORGE 


Mustapha Superieur 
Algiers 
FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


European Winter Resort 


INNSBRUCE, TYROL, AUSTRIA 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate; center for Sleighing Excursions; 
fine University, Hospital, etc. 


La i 
HOTEL TIROL rooms,’ well fur- 
(Open all the year) 


nished; superior 

cuisine; _modern 
conveniences. Best references. Reduced 
rates in winter. Illustrated pamphlets on 
application. CARL LANDSEE, Prop’r. 


DOELEN HOTEL 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND The, most 


2 comfortable 
and fashionable hotel in the center of the 
town, overlooking the river Amstel. Lift; 
electric light. . F. HAHN, Vve., Prop. 


FLORENCE (ITALY) 


Hotel Florence and Washington 


LUNG’ ARNO 


C. GOBBO, Proprietor. Lift; electric light 
throughout; moderate terms ; sunny exposure. 


Gossensass, Tyrol, Austria 


Summer and Winter 


Altitude, 
about 
3,500 feet, 


‘pointment; each with ample gr 


SUBURBAN PROPERTY 
ForSale-Orange,N.]. 


nm Highland Ave., near station (one of the 
choicest. residential locations), several new 
Colonial dwellings, with every modern ap- 
rounds; terms 
reasonable; would rent with pve of pur- 
chase. EDW. P. HAMILTON‘& CO., 
9 Broadway, New York. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS,Colo. 
Illustrated book, d ib- 

The Antlers Springs, 

sent on request by E. Sasaerrs, Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


Crest View Sanitarium 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-classin all respects; 
home comforts. H. M. Hitrcucock, 


New Jersey 


THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Open throughout the year. 
Directly on the ocean front. 


HOTEL BRISTOL 


i First-class Hotel. Most cen- 
Cairo,Egypt tral and penithy 
facing Esbekyeh Garden, full south; large ve- 
1 arrangements for families ; 


New York City 


High Alpine sort, HOtels Grobner and Wielandho 


TO TOURISTS 


Special arrangements have been made by 


THE ST. DENI 


to provide prompt and efficient transpor- 

tation for guests to and from the different 

European steamers at reasonable prices. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & St. 
New York 


New York 


Dr. Strong’s 
Sanitarium 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. ¥: 


For health or rest. The appointments 
a first-class Hotel. Elevator, bells, sut 
parlor, and promenade on the root. 

with baths, Massage, Electricity, all 
and health appliances. New Turkish, 
sian baths. Dry tonic air. Saratoga spn 


waters. Good wheeling, bicycle pat 


Rus 


circulal 


Every comfort and convenience. ail the year. Send for illustrated ve. Me Month, 
1. D. SOULHWICK, Mer. the cor 
he 
Pennsylvania Virginia Glens | 
Edw 
un 
Grand View Sanatorium | reco sen 
Open the Year Round. Send for illustrated Is of the B al M 
pamphlet. Reusen D. WenricH, M.D..| the pear’ Modern ;mprove Ad 


WERNERSVILLE, PENN. 


randas; specia 
moderate terms. Cable address : Bristol, Cairo. 
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The New Crown Violet 


v 


The 
Latest 
and 
Finest 
Violet 


THE NEW CROWN SERIES !N 7 ODORS ry. 


The Crown Violet, 


The Crown Ambre, The Crown White Rose, 
The Crown Chypre The Crown Peau — ne, 
The Crown Orc idia, The Crown Crab-Apple Blossoms. 


Each in a beautiful carton. Price, $1.25. Ask your Druggist for them. 


186 Fifth Ave» CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 7? Ney Bondstreet, 


where a full line of the famous Crown Perfumery can be seen. 


Makers of the universal favorites, Crab-Apple Blossoms and Matsukita Per- 
fumes and the Crown Lavender Salts asked for all over the world. 


mis Eye Sanitarium. 


Original 
Treatment. 


Established 18S9. The 
largest and most success- 
ful institution in America, 
Hundreds successfully treat- 
ed without knife or risk. 


Blindness 


Can be 


Prevented 


MARION COTTAGE BEMIS COTTAGE. SUNSHINE COTTAGE. OFFICE NO. 2. 

_ There is no waiting to be blind. The Absorption Treatment has proven a boon to thousands, often 
‘aid to have incurable diseases of eyes and lids. Over 9,000 treatments were given at above institution last 
month, Among those treated we find many prominent ministers and professional men from all parts of 
the country. Over 4,000 are now being successfully treated by mail— all feel that a new lease of life 
and health has been given them. A. B. Corvin, State Treasurer of New York, and a resident of 
9 Falls, says: ‘‘The history of The Bemis Sanitarium and its advance by marvelous strides is due 
‘ ward 11. Bemis, Eye Specialist, whose marvelous success makes his name familiar to thousands 
p over the United States, and in many foreign lands, and God speed him.” 

AMPH LETS F a € ca explaining the treatment for impaired vision and diseased eyes. 

Address THE BEMIS SANITARIUM, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
We have no Branch Offices. 
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